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But having got 
che money, what's 
the best thing to do 
with it? It’s probably 
true to say that spare 
cash is usually saved, 
invested or wasted. On the 
last of these three courses we 
forbear to comment. But if you 
are interested in saving for the 
short term or investing for the 
long, you will achieve your 
ambition about twice as quickly 
with a bank account as you will 
without one. Your local Barclays 
manager will gladly tell you how 
a deposit account can help you 
save: he will also explain how the 
advice of the bank’s brokers on 
matters of investment is always 
at your disposal. Go and see 

him today (Heigh-ho!). 








BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


‘Money is our business’ 


P.S. The quotation is from—y2no[p yang myjIy 











TO OUR READERS 


WITH THIS July number the TWENTIETH CENTURY becomes 
aquarterly. Although we naturally regret that after more than 
athousand consecutive issues as a monthly we have had to ration 
its appearances in public, we are proud that the TWENTIETH 
CENTURY is not only alive but kicking, and that we can give 
you — at very little extra cost — a great deal more of it at once. 

From now on every number will focus on one major topic in 
the British context of the 1960s, with sidelights from trans- 
atlantic and cross-Channel experience, from history, psycho- 
logy, sociology, anthropology and other relevant special fields of 
study. Religion and the churches, contemporary medicine, and 
the economics of the arts are among the subjects of future issues 
now being planned. We shall have space to provide both news 
and views not only about the main subject under scrutiny but 
also about recent events and trends elsewhere. 

The next TWENTIETH CENTURY will be published on Octo- 
ber rst. Order that issue now, and let us know what you think of 


this one! 


Editorial Board: Terence Kilmartin RICHARD FINDLATER 
Gordon McLachlan (Editor) 
Ruari McLean 
Eirene Skilbeck 
J. G. Weightman 








Comedy 


“COMEDY is a way of making money,’ says Spike Milligan, 
‘The trouble is that everyone nowadays tries to make it intoa | 
philosophical system.’ We have been warned. Resisting unm. | 
brella-definitions, we take ‘comedy’ here to include satire, wit, | 
farce and humour; and however you explain or categorize its 
meaning and mechanics, in terms of Kierkegaard or Hancock, 
Sahl or Bergson, the comic sense of truth is now taken seriously | 
all over the West, not least by the elite of specialists who make | 
small fortunes from appeasing the general greed for laughter, | 
Discussing American broadcasting, Gilbert Seldes said -in | 
The Public Arts — that ‘the central position of comedy on the air | 
is a totally new phenomenon in the history of entertainment’, 
and this phenomenon is increasingly to be seen not only in 
the USA but in Europe, not only on the air but also in the 
cinema, on the stage, and in print. Surely there has never been 
an epoch in human history when professional laughter-maken 
— the creators of comedy in all its forms and media — enjoyed 9 
much power, wealth and kudos as in the age of the H-bomb. 
On the television screen one comedian may, with the help of 
his script-writers, entertain fifteen million people at a time; for 
millions more the strip-cartoons are almost the only segment 
of the free press which they ‘consume’ with relish; ‘laughter 
shows’ dominate the majority stage and cinema; and among 
the bread and circuses of the minority a wide influence is 
exerted by specialists in nihilistic satire, black literary humour, 
and the theatre of the absurd. Comedy stakes its claim to | 
consideration in theology and aesthetics, in psychiatry and | 
anthropology, in most areas of free study where men’s know: | 
ledge of their gods, their devils, their societies and themselves | 
may be enlarged by hopefully mapping the depths and shallows 
of their laughter. The image of Man as Clown — dionysiac 
rebel or defeated stooge -- persists through a good deal of| 
Western writing and painting in the twentieth century. | 
Apparently generalizing from the Greek theatre, Man 
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indicated that the last phase of a historic form is its comedy. 
Generalizing from the somewhat weightier evidence of his 
patients, Freud explained in effect that comedy was a technique 
of ventilating the unconscious: jokes unbottle the irrational 
darks under our surface-thought. Yet neither of these law- 
givers of the century has supplied a complete diagnosis of 
comedy. And nor has anyone else. The grin of the Cheshire 
Cat in Tenniel’s famous drawing — which adorns our cover by 
the courtesy of Messrs Macmillan — comes and goes without a 
really sound contemporary explanation. 

How far has comedy in the broadest sense been affected 
by changes in codes of behaviour, social structure, religious 
and political beliefs; by the insidiousness of pressure group 
government (which multiplies the targets which are No 
Laughing Matter); by the ominous discrepancy between 
standards of living in what are laughably called the have and 
have-not countries; by the mass-production of laughter through 
improvements in the technology of pleasure; by the threatened 
imminence of nuclear annihilation? What, in the 1960s, is 
beyond-or merely beneath-—a joke? How do artists in 
different media treat their comic responsibilities ? Can comedy 
be not only an escape from but an exploration of life, no less — 
indeed even more -—serious than the conventionally solemn 
tragedy or drama in print or performance ? 

In the following pages some answers to these questions 
are provided by our very diverse team of contributors. 
By way of curtain-raiser to this mixed bill, and in lieu of any 
editorial solution to the mysteries of laughter, we open below a 
small anthology of contradictory comment which continues 
throughout the following pages. 


‘All things are big with jest: nothing that’s plain 
But may be witty, if thou hast the vein.’ 
GEORGE HERBERT 
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‘The bitter laugh laughs at that which is not good, it is the 
ethical laugh. The hollow laugh laughs at which is not true, 
it is the intellectual laugh. But the mirthless laugh is... the 
laugh of laughs, the risus purus, the laugh laughing at the laugh, 
the beholding, the saluting of the highest joke, in a word the 
laugh that laughs — silence please — at that which is unhappy.’ 


SAMUEL BECKETT, Watt 


THOMAS: For God’s sake, shall we laugh? 

JENNET: For what reason? 

THOMAS: For the reason of laughter, since laughter is surely 
The surest touch of genius in creation. 
Would you ever have thought of it, I ask you, 
If you had been making man, stuffing him full 
Of such hopping greeds and passions that he has 
To blow himself to pieces as often as he 
Conveniently can manage it — would it also 
Have occurred to you to make him burst himself 
With such a phenomenon as cachinnation ? 
That same laughter, madam, is an irrelevancy 
Which almost amounts to revelation. 


CHRISTOPHER FRY, The Lady’s 
Not For Burning 


‘Good clowns never try to be funny; they are very serious but 
eager and hopeful creatures lost in a hostile world; and with great 
clowns like Grock and W. C. Fields the very furniture is 
menacing, never to be trusted.’ 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 


‘The more one suffers the more, I believe, one has a sense 
for the comic. It is only by the deepest suffering that one acquires 
true authority in the use of the comic, an authority which by 
one word transforms as by magic the reasonable creature one 
calls man into a caricature.’ 


KIERKEGAARD 


‘My method is to take the utmost trouble to find the right 
thing to say and then to say it with the utmost levity.’ 
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THE LAUGHING-STOCK 
Jj. B. Morton 


Since 1924 F. B. Morton has been ‘Beachcomber’ of the Daily 
Express, and below he supplies a short personal comment—at our 
invitation — on how the English sense of humour has changed in those 
years. This world-famous humorist, now 68, is the author of fifty 
books, whose central figures include Fan Sobieski, Camille 
Desmoulins, St Therése of Lisieux, Hilaire Belloc, Marshal Ney, 
and, of course, the renowned Dr Strabismus. 


A GREAT deal of the humorist’s work to-day is done for him. 
Politicians deliver the ludicrous speeches which he once had 
to invent for them, film actresses give interviews which make 
his wildest parodies seem almost reasonable, news items in 
every paper persuade him that he wrote them himself, on days 
when he could think of nothing else to write. As Chesterton 
once said, ‘Other people make the jokes: I see them.’ So the 
humorist need merely call attention to what is being said and 
done all around him, taking care to explain to a numbed 
public that it is all very funny. The unconscious humorist is 
ubiquitous to-day. He erects hideous buildings, which are 
solemnly compared beauty for beauty with other hideous 
buildings, he paints the insane pictures, composes the un- 
melodious music, writes the meaningless verse, hacks out the 
abominable sculpture. Neither he nor the more pretentious of 
his dupes ever sees the joke, which the ‘uninstructed’ and the 
humble seize on at once. 

The English are a good-natured people. They like their 
humour to be pleasant, easy-going, innocuous. For this reason 
it is an advantage to a humorist who aims at a wide public 
to conceal any strong convictions he may have, and a greater 
advantage to have no strong convictions at all. Opinions are 
enough, and even opinions, expressed too forcibly, are liable to 
offend. Convictions may turn a writer to satire, and satire is 
hot a toy weapon, but a real weapon. The button is off the 
foil, and the satirist is not playing; he is in earnest, and out to 
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wound. The majority of his readers will mutter, ‘He’s trying to 
be too clever,’ and will become either bored or antagonized, 
At a time when vice and folly and hypocrisy are so wide- 
spread, and are accepted as normal, a savage, satirical attack 
on them is regarded as grumbling, the expression of disgruntle- 
ment, a futile attempt to swim against the tide. 
An ambitious humorist will do well to recognize that a | 
change has come over English humour in recent years. Not | 
only has American slang replaced English slang, but the wise- 
crack is more popular than the old, more robust humour of 
the music-halls. The respect paid to modern methods of 
advertisement and publicity, and the power of the machinery 
devised to influence millions, have robbed large numbers of 
their individual taste and judgment, so that they are ready to 
laugh at whatever anyone else is laughing at, especially if it is 
repeated often enough. Radio, television and films support 
and encourage the standardization of humour. This does not 
mean that you no longer hear the native humour in public- 
houses and in the streets, usually among the old or the middle- 
aged, but the general tone has changed. When that native 
humour is encountered it is like a draught of wine after days 
on milk and water. I will give one example of what I mean. 
A woman was dug out of a ruined building after the bombing 
of London. They asked where her husband was, and she 
replied, ‘In Libya, the bloody coward’. That is the humour of 
the back-streets, which endures through all changes,the humour 
of the people who sang the English comic songs. Contrast 
those songs with the dirges about the misery of being in love 
which are sung at the youth of to-day, and sung without any 
indication that, irritating though they may be to many, they 
are very funny. But, once again, nobody sees the joke. 
Humour is a sense of proportion, and it is difficult for anyone 
with his wits about him to-day, either to close his eyes to all | 
the things that are out of proportion, or simply to be amusing | 
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about them. ‘The trouble with So-and-So,’ a man once said to | 
me, ‘is that he is not satisfied with being funny. He’s always | 
turning serious just when you begin to laugh.’ Why on earth | 
should a writer who has a sense of humour be expected to 
have no firm beliefs, no certitudes? And if he has them, why | 
should he pretend, for the sake of applause, that he is merely a 
clown? Such a man has a standard by which he judges what- 
ever happens, whatever is said or done; and if, having pointed 
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out a joke, which is being taken seriously, and having tried to 
persuade his readers that it is a joke, he adds that it is a danger- 
ous or an evil joke, he is only being loyal to his convictions. 
And that is far more important than telling people what they 
want you to tell them, and far more satisfactory than facile 
applause. Nothing is easier than to make jokes about the 
theory that politicians have the power to decide when and 
where people shall be permitted to drink, but that kind of 
good-natured banter merely gives them publicity and does not 
encourage the idea that it is a serious matter. But if the satirist 
takes over, and scarifies the hypocrisy of the whole official 
attitude to drink, he may raise the kind of laughter which 
annoys the politicians. 

I end on a personal note. I have been engaged in humorous 
writing for nearly forty years, and I have retained a full- 
blooded enjoyment in the work by completely ignoring fashions 
in humour. This is unwise from a worldly point of view, 
but I would rather be happy than in the perpetual state of 
anxiety which is inseparable from all attempts to ‘move with 
the times’, and from the misdirected effort needed to become 
subservient to the caprices and moods of the public. I have no 
terror of being called old-fashioned, and regard the label as a 
compliment. An atheist who had learned that I was a Catholic 
said to me, with the utmost seriousness, ‘My dear fellow! 
Surely all that is as dead as mutton. We’re not living in the 
Middle Ages, you know.’ He made the joke. I saw it. 


‘I guess I wouldn’t be very humorous if it wasn’t for the 
Government. I don’t make jokes. I just watch the Government 
and report the facts.’ 

WILL ROGERS 
1* 









BEYOND A JOKE 


Michael Wharton 


) 
| 
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The most controversial humorist at large in the contemporary press 
is the author of the ‘Peter Simple’ column in the Daily Telegraph, | 
He is Michael Wharton, who presents below his own view of the 
English human comedy. Born in Yorkshire in 1913, he served in the 
Army — Royal Artillery and General Staff —from 1940 to 1946, and 
in the B BC — producer and scriptwriter — from 1946 to 1956. His 
novel, Sheldrake, was published in 1958. 


er 


ONE evening, it is said, Kafka, reading one of his gloomier 
short stories aloud to some friends, was so overcome with 
laughter that he could not continue. Nobody need be surprised | 
at this. In a peculiarly modern sense, Kafka was essentially a 
humorous writer. His ghastly world, whose inhabitants can 
never understand the rules that govern their lives, or even 
discover whether there are any rules at all, is as well as being 
horrifying, farcically funny. 

Contemporary humour is the humour of desperation, a 
response to a world which is already Beyond a Joke, and which 
seems to be proceeding at a continually accelerating pace 
towards an only too foreseeable end. We find ourselves living 
in a world which is being changed, moment by moment, from 
a rambling, variegated dwelling-house, with splendid and 
curious apartments, pleasant gardens (and uncomfortable 
servants’ quarters) into a closed, windowless laboratory, 
devoted to ever-changing political and scientific experiments 
in which, whether we want it or not, we must all take part. 

This basic situation has nothing to do with the politics of 
Left and Right, the quarrel between Communism and the 
West. Both America and Russia — and now that Tibet has 
disappeared, all the countries of the earth, in different degrees 
— are committed to the aim of attaining a technological 
paradise; they merely differ about the best means of attaining 
it. So we have a world in which shooting men into space, 
formerly a more or less entertaining turn at the circus, can be 
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seen as the measure of a nation’s greatness and a subject for 
solemn encomia by respected public figures. This is an example 
of a strictly contemporary absurdity, a joke absolutely up to the 
minute (though anticipated by Swift in the third part of 
Gulliver’s Travels). 

In any particular period, a satirist will be one who laughs at 
the basic assumptions of that period. The basic assumption of 
our period is a belief in technological progress, a belief that this 
progress, which in fact has got out of hand and become self- 
proliferating, is still somehow within our control. ‘Science,’ 
says a well-known cliché, ‘has given us powers which we can 
use either for good or ill. It is a servant of the human race, not 
a master.’ But what sort of a servant is a servant who cannot 
be sacked, however many things he breaks and however much 
he misbehaves? ‘You can’t put the clock back,’ says a related 
cliché. In all probability you cannot. But what is nuclear 
disarmament, the abolition of the mightiest and most charac- 
teristic product of technological progress, but an attempt to 
put back that very clock? 

A man who thinks the basic assumption of the present age 
ludicrous and self-contradictory is bound to appear reactionary 
and nostalgic for the past; when he looks forward he can see 
nothing but more and more of everything he dislikes, more 
technology, more ugliness, more ancient and individual 
cultures wiped out and their peoples herded into factories or 
(worse still perhaps) rushing joyfully into them because they 
have been made to believe that happiness consists in the 
production and accumulation of more and more objects. 

A Left wing or ‘progressive’ satirist is an absurdity at the 
present time because a ‘progressive’ is, naturally enough, on 
the side of progress. At the same time, unless he is a dedicated 
technologist or a Communist or both, he is not really on the 
side of what is logically implied in that progress: social engineer- 
ing, totalitarian world-government, Brave New World or 
1984. Because he will not acknowledge this contradiction 
between what he would like to happen and what he knows 
must happen if present tendencies continue, he cannot help 
but offer a staggering display of inconsistency, or in extreme 
cases, humbug. 

This peculiarly Left wing or progressive humbug can be 
seen to perfection in contemporary England. The English 
progressive, though professing (and usually quite sincerely) a 
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concern for truth, freedom and humanity, yet finds himself 
siding, on one issue after another, with mass-murderers, liars | 
and slave-masters as atrocious as any the world has ever known, 
Millions of words have been written by former victims or dupes | 
of the Communist system in exposure of its fraudulent character; 
every day thousands of people flee or try to flee across the 
Communist frontiers; yet in spite of the plain evidence of his 
senses, the English progressive still cannot rid himself of the | 
idea that this great experiment in human misery and servitude ' 
is somehow on the side of progress. So, in a sense, it is; that is | 
why a person truly concerned with truth, freedom and 
humanity will not be a progressive. 

There is another, more amusing because less dangerous side 
of English progressive humbug. This is the conviction the pro- 
gressive has that he is an enemy of conformity, a clear-sighted 
rebel against the obscurantist Establishment of reactionary 
dons, medieval-minded prelates and sinister cricket-lovers, 
which is supposed to rule our lives. In fact the concepts which 
rule our lives and guide our political policies are almost exactly | 
those of the progressives themselves. They are the Establishment. | 
Not to be a progressive is intellectually and even socially 
unfashionable. 

That is why Mr John Osborne, a highly fashionable Left- 
wing figure, when he wished to lash the evils of modern England 
in his World of Paul Slickey, could not find anything to lash, 
and had to set up such inoffensive victims as Church of England 
clergymen, Decadent Aristocrats and gossip-writers of the 
Gutter Press, imaginary monsters which duly collapsed under 
his blows with a soft thud, evoking embarrassment rather than 
laughter. 

In fact the traditional England which people like Mr 
Osborne, desperately seeking some object for their spleen 
outside themselves, profess to regard as a fearsome menace to 
truth and freedom, is becoming a subject for fantasy rather 
than satire. To mock anything so unclever, so unfashionable, 
so lacking in self-confidence, would be like making fun of a 
dying old lady. She may be something of a humbug herself, in 
her own way, but even her humbug, since it cannot harm 
anyone, is appealing and even admirable for its courage. 

Her empire and influence is almost gone; her patriots are too 
much ashamed and beaten down with incessant jeers to speak 
up for her, or if they do, their voices are shrill and ugly with 
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rancour; and what has happened to the land itself? The 
farmers have turned into money-mad mechanics, forever 
searching for new poisons for the soil which will ensure quick 
profits at any cost. Among the technological woods and fields 
of total agriculture, fox-hunters still obstinately chase their 
quarry, threading their way through housing estates, trans- 
formers and effluent pipes; Morris dancers dance under atomic 
power station walls and are photographed for the Tourist 
Industry ; the Lake District valleys in summer are one glittering 
mass of motor-cars. You may try to shut yourself up in your 
country house; but jets will screech above and motorways will 
breach your park-walls in the end. 

No wonder England, the first country to suffer industrializa- 
tion and uniquely vulnerable to its final triumph, clings to 
survivals, landed titles, splendid rituals. I cannot see why this 
is so disgraceful. On the contrary, there is something rather 
fine in this obstinate refusal to succumb. We have got to submit 
to the full treatment in the end. But we are still free (it is one 
of the few freedoms we have left) to refuse to pretend we like 
it or to hasten the process more than we must. Meanwhile 
there is an ironic poetry in the weird jumble we see about us in 
town and country. 

Among the ruins of the past, policemen and sociologists, 
clergymen and psychiatrists are chasing the fashionable 
hooligans and sex-maniacs; housewives yawn in deathly new 
towns; journalists, television-interviewers and experts endlessly 
discuss the Problems of Today. England, determinedly insular, 
has become a land of ingrowing Problems. There is the Problem 
of Youth, the Problem of Delinquency, the Problem of Coloured 
Immigration, the Problem of the Eleven Plus, the Problem of 
Parking. The ceaseless discussion of these Problems can 
become a substitute for dealing with the real lives of real 
people, even our own. 

This is perhaps one of the results of the diffusion of a 
scientific attitude, not a genuine scientific attitude of course, but 
a vague, popular version which makes more and more people 
believe that there are no personal mysteries, but that every- 
thing can be explained if only it can be docketed and put in the 
proper category. More and more people, since they are no 
longer supposed to think of themselves in classes, think of 
themselves in categories: as teenagers, homosexuals, motorists, 
misunderstood criminals and so on, with their own particular 
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characteristics and demands on life which can be treated by 
some sort of statistical procedure. This universal demand to be 
organized seems to make it only too likely that in the end 
someone — probably someone very unpleasant — will organize 
us all to some purpose. 

In the meantime, if prominent personalities are required, as 
they must be from time to time, they can now be manufactured; 
modern publicity methods can produce artificial public figures, 
artists, men of genius, indistinguishable, at first glance (all that 
is necessary), from the real thing. Suppose, for example, some 
young proletarian writer is called for, to satisfy progressive 
demands for such a figure; sure enough some semi-literate will 
appear (and good luck to him or her; it is just like winning a 
sort of cultural football-pool). Soon the new writer will be 
laying down the law about Germany and Formosa, marching 
to Aldermaston, signing mass-letters to The Times about Cuba 
alongside Lord Russell and ‘32 Labour M.P.s’. In the end, 
perhaps, even his fellow-publicists of the Left may have to stop 
pretending he can write. Never mind; he, like themselves, is 
‘on the side of Life’. 

This, though a fundamental article of faith in Left wing 
circles, is a doubtful claim. There is life in England yet, no 
doubt, in spite of everything, but it is not here. Perhaps those 
who are truly on the side of life do not talk about it, or even 
know it. They are not likely to be vocal in modern England. 

Add that over all this England, with its mingled apathy and 
desperation, lies a thick fog of money and of the operations of 
money. The ideal Englishman of the advertisements is no 
longer an aristocrat; he has become a salesman or a financial 
speculator. His office-skyscrapers shoot up overnight where 
familiar old buildings have been (and he hires public relations 
men to tell us how much more beautiful they are than the old 
buildings and make us ashamed of ourselves for thinking other- 
wise); his empires of money grow and combine, grow and 
combine again, continually devising new needs, new cate- 
gories of people to feel those needs and buy the goods that will 
satisfy them, temporarily, until new needs can be devised. 

So we come back to where we started, to the frenzied tech- 
nological and industrial dance which by every analogy of 
history can hardly prove other, in the long run, than a dance 
of death. Is it all utterly Beyond a Joke? C. P. Snow, that much 
esteemed enquirer into the Great Problems, has said that the 
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response of English writers — from Wordsworth and Ruskin to 
Lawrence, Yeats and Eliot — to the technological revolution 
which has landed us in our present world-situation, has been 
little but a scream of horror. He thinks this ungrateful, even 
wicked. 

But what other response should there be, except a desperate 
laugh? 


‘The dangers and triumphs of comedy are very real and they 
are especially real in totalitarian times. The opposite of the 
dictator is the clown. Between them there can be no peace; 
hence Chaplin’s dilemma when he attempted to play both 
roles . . . the clown is dedicated to playing a heroic role, perhaps 
the most heroic of all, because, for since his moral function is to 
remind us of our common humanity and to take delight in it, 
he is the enemy of bureaucracy equally, of all the pigeonholes 
into which governments, acknowledging their incompetence to 
deal with human beings, attempt to squeeze us. Secretly the 
clown rules. More than the poet he is the unacknowledged 
legislator of our lives, and we may thank God that this is so. 
Out of the nettle danger he plucks a sense of our real humanity 
each for the other. There was a time when this was called 
morality.’ 

ROBERT PAYNE, The Great Charlie 


‘Le Sage ne rit qu’en tremblant. Le rire est satanique, il est donc 
profondement humain .. . essentiellement contradictoire; 
c’est-a-dire qu’il est 4 la fois signe d’une grandeur infinie et 
d’une misére infinie.’ 
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WE WITLESS WOMEN 
Siriol Hugh-Fones 


According to George Meredith, comedy is impossible without some 
degree of social equality of the sexes: ‘where they (women) have no 
social freedom, comedy is absent.’ But what do the ever-so-free 
women of England contribute professionally, as it were, to the 
changing sense of humour, wit and comedy? The question ts discussed, 
with proper gravity, by Siriol Hugh-Jones. Born in Wales in 1924, 
and educated at St Paul’s, Cheltenham and Somerville, she later 
joined Vogue as features editor. Six years ago she returned to free- 
lancing, and now writes for the Sunday Times, the Tatler and 
Punch. ‘Many years ago I was confirmed by a bishop, whose address 
consisted mainly of the memorable words, ‘‘My dear little daughters, 
don’t take yourselves too seriously”. I have attempted to bear this in 
mind.’ 


‘WOMEN, wrote the silky Lord Chesterfield, who took a 
utilitarian view of them on the whole, ‘ are only children of a 
larger growth: they have an entertaining tattle, and some- 
times wit.’ After this mildly promising and inescapably 
indulgent start, as from one running over a few pleasant 
memories culled from the rosebud garden of mentally retarded 
girls, Lord Chesterfield grows sharply to the point, which is to 
remind his son that all women are odiously short on solid, 
reasoning good-sense. The purpose of admitting that a woman 
can be a sometimes witty thing is only to sharpen the shrewd- 
ness of the backhander in the second half of the sentence. 
The accepted view of women, at least in this country, is that 
they may be the cause of wit in others, but are rarely witty in 
themselves. The bland English acceptance of this was put 
succinctly only the other day in one of the new cosily reflective 
Observer advertisements; writing of their own film critic, a 
lady of considerable dash and brio, ‘J. B. L.’ put the astonishing 
fact bluntly: ‘She is also that unusual thing, a woman who is a 
wit.’ Rather, one feels, in the manner of a woman with a 
green nose, or two left feet, or an eccentric habit of standing on 
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her head for fifteen minutes before breakfast — all, no doubt, 
unusual things too in their way, but a great deal less so than 
being female and witty into the bargain. That unusual thing. 
Not delightful, astounding, seductive, pleasure-giving, not 
even welcome — but unusual, certainly; and thing to boot. You 
can hear the dawning, quickly stifled doubt in the voice, see the 
faint furrow between the eyebrows. A witty woman is auto- 
matically suspect, and when feeding her little goodies between 
official meals you don’t want to poke your fingers through the 
bars; but the ‘unusual’ label reassures and lends confidence. No 
need to alarm yourself by imagining they’re ail going to be 
like this. 

Skipping lugubriously through the woman-women columns 
in the index to the Oxford Dictionary of Quotations gives you a 
fair and interesting notion of how many writers — mostly men 
- have thought women worthy of comment, but without the 
smallest reference to their capacity for wit and humour. The 
words associated with woman-women are significant: nobly 
planned, poor lone, silliest, pretty, affections, passionate, 
bloom, gentle sister, selfless mood, shining loveliness, must 
weep, don’t understand, weird, wine, music and song, and of 
course alas the love of. In quotations dictionaries women wail 
for demon lovers, wake to love, are weak and feeble, like 
dew-drops, fountains and troublesome cattle, a dish for the 
gods, rakes at heart, the last thing civilized by Man, small- 
souled, and have no characters at all. Byron hates them 
dumpy, and Meredith deeply regrets that their sense is with 
their senses all mixed in. Down the ages the preferred image 
of woman has perhaps always been a thou-beside-me singing- 
in-the-wilderness one, and if anyone also required the witty cut 
and thrust of debate, it was evidently felt to be so unusual, not 
to say unhealthy, as to be best left unrecorded. 

The degree of civilization attained by a society is surely in 
some proportion to the extent to which it permits and en- 
courages wit in women. It argues a certain amount of leisure, 
education, the affectionate company of men who regard 
women as something other than purely functional objects, a 
certain level of freedom with the society, and possibly a certain 
number of slaves or fool-proof gadgets below stairs. Wit means 
power — social power at least — and those who are not prepared 
to acknowledge, at least in theory, the equality of the sexes are 
clearly liable to be outraged by a hint of wit in an unusual 
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thing made by way of an afterthought out of one of the all too 
easily cracked floating ribs. In folk stories the bad girls are 
vain, lazy and selfish, and the good girls compassionate, patient 
and humble, but neither team at any time ventures so much as 
a shadow of a timid joke (when the good girl’s pretty mouth 
drops pearls, pearls it is, and not a symbol for shining, rounded 
epigrams). But in fairy-stories written to amuse a later far 
more sophisticated society, the heroine’s brief and classic 
moments of dialogue are permitted a faint bitter-sweet sting, as 
near to wit as you can arrive within the prescribed limits of a 
fairy-story; Perrault’s Sleeping Beauty (who is far less em- 
barrassed by love at first sight than is the Prince, since she has 
had rather longer in which to prepare a speech to fit the 
situation) looks at the kneeling figure and remarks, with the 
lightest possible suggestion of acid in the beautiful smile, ‘Est-ce 
vous, mon prince? Vous vous étes bien fait attendre’. (Beauty’s 
mother-in-law, a delightful ogress addicted to cordon bleu cooking, 
turns out to be something of a dangerous wit herself, and at one 
point orders her juicy granddaughter to be served for dinner 
a la sauce Robert.) 

It is just possible, perhaps, to imagine an Eskimo lady who 
was witty and not merely blessed with roly-poly good nature; 
a sparkling Red Indian pearl among squaws; or the life and 
soul of the laundry-girls at the oasis, winging bright shafts of 
conversational brilliance past the camels’ despondent ears. Yet 
wit seems more likely to be recorded among cherished pussy 
cat ladies who wore silk and were regarded by men as some- 
thing a little more than legitimate time-wasters. One can easily 
accept the fact that Scheherazade cured the Sultan Schahriar 
of his unpleasant habit of strangling a fresh wife each dawn by 
telling him a thousand and one amusing interlocking stories 
(sceptics might suggest that the Sultan was merely paralyzed 
by lack of sleep and the stories’ abominable over-elaboration 
and lack of point, but this has nothing to do with my argument), 
and Kipling very properly made Balkis, the favourite among 
Suleiman-bin-Daoud’s thousand wives, also the solitary, witty 
one — and a touch self-congratulating and smug into the 
bargain, since every witty woman, ever aware of being s0 
unusual a thing, sails dangerously near to the sin of pride. 

Allow, encourage even, wit in women, permit them to share, 
even to make, the joke, and you also allow the possibility of 
their speedily melting down the domestic supply of needles, 
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safety-pins, cooking spoons, thimbles and mixmasters and 
forging a sharp little cleaver for purpose of attack. Feminine 
wit is a potent weapon in the hand of discontent, and it is 
perhaps not surprising that at a time when a tough and 
resourceful woman was actually running the show — Elizabeth 
Tudor, expert in personal as well as national survival, was much 
in the habit of making jubilantly savage jokes about those 
whom she intended to decapitate or at least demote, not to 
mention other lesser women — a man created three of the most 
enchantingly witty, capable, well-adjusted, and discreetly 
pugnacious heroines ever invented. Portia, Beatrice and 
Rosalind, in spite of the sunshine dazzle of their conversation, 
have a distinct cobra-quality, munching up the gaudy, 
defenceless men before the hypnosis wears off (Benedick does 
indeed put up a sort of token struggle, but Bassanio and 
Orlando throw in their cards straight away like true English 
gentlemen). In the golden voices of these quintessentially 
English heroines can be heard the clear note of Mother-knows- 
best in its early stages. Witty they are without a doubt, and as 
half their wit is directed against the touchingly childish 
credulity of men, they may be held largely responsible for the 
widespread notion that all Englishmen are nothing more than 
little boys at heart. After his experience with Cleopatra, it can 
be assumed that Caesar went as warily with witty women as 
with thin men. There is no evidence at all that Calpurnia was 
anything but an unmitigated loyal bore. 

Wit in women goes together with power and privilege (and 
can sometimes be the way of obtaining them) and, at its best, 
with courage, independence, self-respect, and a sort of tough- 
ness of mind that may find expression in a last defiant and, on 
the surface, frivolous gesture. One thinks of Mata Hari being 
shot in a Creed suit; the once radiant Mrs Pat Campbell 
mocking her own dewlaps; the women who wore their best 
hats for the tumbrils facing not only death but the minor 
painful inconvenience of having the hats torn off before the 
hatpins could be removed; all the women who went to 
execution with phrases sparkling with gallows’ wit (‘I have a 
little neck’, and — to Sanson about the guillotine — ‘Monsieur, 
Ihave a right to be curious. I have never seen it before’) ; and 
of the aristocratic ladies, at the elegant last ditch, who wore 
thin red ribbons @ /a guillotine round their throats and called it 
the latest fashion. (Marie Antoinette herself, who surely had a 
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Gabor-Monroe element of self-mockery in her nature, lacka. 
daisically wore the Mazarin diamonds tricked up as drops of 
dew on flowers, and in her dairymaid disguise served milk - 
warmed ? — in pink Sévres bowls modelled on her own breasts, 
Misplaced wit, perhaps, and no doubt bound to lead to 
trouble, but she was brave enough when it came to the Temple 
and the Conciérgerie.) 

A worldly, relaxed, not too stern society, realistic enough to 
accept the existence of women without overmuch brooding 
about their debt to the community and vice versa, will produce 
women with the intelligence to create laughter. London under 
Charles II, an easy-going martyr to women (many of them 
ostentatious, untrustworthy and disagreeably weepy), threw 
up both the most beautiful idea of a woman witty and warm- 
hearted, and the fact of a genuine natural wit who used her 
‘gay, frolicsome and humourous disposition’ to achieve the 
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greatest possible advancement. Millamant is probably still the | 


wittiest woman ever to have been written down, and Eleanor 


Gwyn — Cinder Nell — one of the most cheerfully, disrespectfully | 


mocking girls who ever relished the joke about themselves. She 
was painted, with crushing dignity, in an all-revealing frilly 
shift; referred to ‘dear Charles Hart’ as her Charles the First, 
without a doubt accurately; and wrote a dashing, idiosyn- 
cratic prose style, with minimum punctuation, oddly like the 
breathless excesses of a Nancy Mitford heroine (“The Pall Mall 
is now to me a disraal place since I have utterly lost Sir Carre 
Scroope never to be recovered again, for he told me he could 
not live always at this rate and so began to be a little uncivil, 
which I could not suffer from an ugly beau gargon....’ “Here 
is sad slaughter at Windsor, the young men taking their leaves 
and going to France, and although they are none of them my 
lovers, yet I am loth to part with the men.’) 

The Restoration provided a healthy climate for developing 
wit in women, and even those who set out to be solemn turned 
witty by accident — as in the case of Lady Anne Fanshawe, who 
in the course of a devout account of her devoted married life, 
put down one of the most unintentionally ironic, piercing and 
brief cominents on English married life ever written: ‘So we 
went to bed; I cried, and he went to sleep.’ 

When times were good for voteless but nevertheless educated 
and fairly emancipated women in England - say, the sixteenth 
and eighteenth centuries — they were expected in the normal 
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course of events to raise large families, supervise the house- 
keeping, meddle in politics, keep accounts, acquire property, 
whip up any amount of unpleasant home-medicine and make- 
up, at least keep in touch with the current trends in education, 
entertain, and write — if nothing else — large quantities of en- 
tertaining letters. I see the gloom of Western Woman’s present 
predicament — suspect if she is witty, taken far too seriously as 
a Social Problem and not seriously enough as a creature of 
intelligence, blood and bones — as due partly to the Romantic 
Movement, with its awful nuns, nightmares, laudanum, 
sensibility, open graves in the rose arbour, and wild-eyed, 
unattainable women; and the whiskery, woman-crushing 
Victorians, with the aggressive New Womanism that inevitably 
followed. 

The Romantics dealt women a mortal blow by refusing to 
look them square in the eye, and it is small wonder that the 
best-known work to have been produced by any of the women 
concerned is that disordered horror-comic and tired movie- 
makers’ delight, Frankenstein. (Admittedly Dorothy Wordsworth 
wrote her beautiful and limpid journals, but, unless you take 
her comments on William’s health as irony, which one doubts, 
they can hardly be regarded as the cream of wit.) One of the 
many tragedies of Lord Byron, the archetypal and eternal 
very-truly-run-after Fatal Man, was that the tough, gossipy, 
metropolitan, sardonic eighteenth-century side of his nature 
was starved of feminine company, and the doomed, ex- 
hibitionist, mad-bad-and-dangerous-to-know side was fed to 
repletion by a regiment of dishevelled women, sadly short on 
wit, begging for assignations, snipping their wrists at parties, 
and locking themselves into his broom-cupboard in states of 
high nervous tension. 

The Victorians turned women into ladies, with all that 
this implies, and the Pre-Raphaelites transformed ladies into 
Arthurian heroines, all goitre and tuberculosis, lost and 
slightly swooning in an impenetrable enchanted forest. Shaw, 
who saw women as the Life Force and invented them as a 
Problem, liked them to be witty but preferred them by post. 
Small wonder that we have arrived at the present situation, 
where women, cradle to grave, are a constant source — not of 
pleasure, admiration, even astonishment, but sheer frenzied 
anxiety. No one can be sure, though all try amazingly hard to 
decide, whether women should work outside the home, take 
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degrees, let their minds go to pot, pig along in their fully 
automated kitchens, smack their children, accept respon- 
sibility for juvenile delinquency, read Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 
become Prime Minister, pay alimony, go to night-school, 
mature so early, pursue pre-marital sex, write a play before the 
age of twenty-one, and/or go into orbit. Small wonder, in fact, 
with so much written for them and about them, women have 
long since ceased to be funny. As voters, case-histories, and 
statistics in consumer-research they are vital to the national 
interest. As wits, they are simply unusual. 

It is not without some significance, I feel, that the best, 
brightest and funniest entertainment this year has been Beyond 
the Fringe, written and performed by a quartet of young men. 
Some critics, glancing round and noticing, though perhaps 
not until well into the evening, the acute absence of women, 
felt bound to remark on the delightful non-appearance of 
dancing-girls, soupy singers, or ladies dressed as bereft fisher- 
women from Mediterranean shores. No one, for obvious 
reasons, saw fit to comment on the absence of any intelligent, 
cold-eyed zany lady on a par with the four young gentlemen, 
no one found it odd there was no woman writer to contribute 
material. It was in fact a woman who directed the entertain- 
ment but somehow she was on the whole overlooked in the 
notices. Clearly it was so unexpected as to slip the mind 
altogether. 

Where are the funny ladies of England gone, into what timid 
crannies in the wainscot have they crept to build their little 
nests out of the cold, the worry and the dreadful guilt? For 
classic clowns, we have, when she is with us, the impertinent, 
clean-scrubbed and patrician Lady Peel, who in theory should 
be timeless but for whom I feel the climate is growing chillier 
in these misty latitudes. We have Margaret Rutherford, 
quivering like an outraged baroque blancmange. We have, 
occasionally, Joyce Grenfell slaughtering the middle-classes, 
for their own painful pleasure, in a small clear treble. (None 
of these splendid ladies, to whom we owe much delight, is 
exactly a new discovery.) We also have two superb comedians, 
one for high comedy, one for low, in Irene Worth and Yvonne 
Mitchell, who, because of the English swift canniness in cotton- 
ing on to large dark eyes and large dark voices, are for ever 
destined to play Clytemnaestra and the woman-in-the-dressing- 
gown, and astonishing good luck too, if only we could have the 
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comedy as well. I see the whole English dilemma summed up 
in the touching story of Joan Greenwood, a clever lady who 
has constructed a whole comic-exotic public personality out of 
a peppermint-crunch voice, a cat-profile and a flawless sense 
of timing, and who once and once only appeared in utmost 
disguise (having being trained as a tumbler) as a clown in 
Bertram Mills’s circus. It was an event that should have made 
history, and needless to say it was never repeated. 

For writers, we have Ivy Compton-Burnett, the Sibyl of 
§.W.7, a cook with one brilliant speciality — a sort of lethal 
instant-mix including good homely ingredients such as sudden 
death, vengeance, greed, incest, and very fancy verbal 
bitchery, splendidly bound together in the most elegant 
stylized prose. We have Iris Murdoch, who is, some say, a 
wit, though I cannot as yet fight my way through the symbols 
and the mystery of it all; Muriel Spark, a bizarre and holy 
fantastic who is good for many a hurried laugh before it 
freezes in the throat; Stella Gibbons, who wrote that one great 
peerless wild and beautiful masterpiece and then went to 
ground into light fiction; Christine Brooke-Rose, the polished 
academic whose informed wit encompasses both Eng. Lang.- 
and-Lit. and Vogue; Nancy Mitford, who magnificently ex- 
plored the larger eccentricities of her family and on whom 
the Welfare State has now turned, during her absence, dis- 
tinctly sour; Penelope Mortimer, whose novels can make you 
laugh heartily in a terrified sort of way; Elizabeth Jane 
Howard, a romantic with a wit that is both fine-ground and 
hushed and may escape all but the extra-wary, like the non- 
sensational but superlative effect of a surgeon speedily lopping 
off a small unnecessary joint; and Sybille Bedford, who has a 
rum and unforgettable wit but simply does not write enough 
books. It’s something to be getting along with and one should 
feel nothing but gratitude, but some new contributions would 
be eagerly received. 

In America, where women are thought of very seriously 
indeed since they frequently earn so much money and non- 
earn so much more alimony, they have at least invented and 
patented a line in kooky television female comics, sharp-edged 
cabaret female satirists, and the crop-haired wonder, Shirley 
MacLaine. Dorothy Parker, the one free-association name to 
be unfailingly produced when anyone suddenly shouts in your 
ear, ‘Name one undisputably funny woman writer’, is stamped 
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all-American right through. And at least in America they have 
thought it best, wisest and most lucrative to permit a certain 
cheery, disabused note to creep into the national attitude 
towards mad passionate love, in the persons of those remarkable 
international blonde sex-symbols, Dietrich the owner of the 
world’s most longed-for legs, who loves grandchildren and good 
sound home-cooking; Gabor the spunsugar diamond-hungry 
Hungarian; and Monroe the ungirdled princesse lointaine with 
the mouth permanently ajar. No one can recall whether it is 
Monroe who sleeps in Chanel Number Five and Gabor in 
diamond earrings or vice versa, and maybe it isn’t the wittiest 
joke in the world at that, but it’s nice that one or both of the 
girls, or their press-agents, made it. It’s nice that somebody 
sees the enormous, cosmic, eternal joke about blondes. 

The pity of it to me is that wit, satire, irony, a way of saying 
serious and indeed perhaps unpopular, controversial and 
dangerous things obliquely and to all appearances lightly, are 
the best possible methods for a woman who wishes to make 
some communication in this country. We have not yet reached 
a point, thank heaven, in female emancipation when it is per- 
missible for a woman writer to be as solemn, sententious, full 
of righteous indignation and significant thoughts as we are 
willing to accept in men. A woman may be an honest-to-God 
reformer, pioneer and heavyweight thinker and if she is, say, 
a nuclear physicist, her wit or lack of it is not my concern. But 
woman writers, be they never so unhumble, will still get a 
clearer, sharper message across with a little smooth sauce to 
ease things along, and if this sounds like the old you-may-be-a- 
senior-wrangler-but-you ll-still-need-a-pretty-pinny-for-dishing- 
up-canned-peas-to-the-boss argument, I am not responsible for 
traditional attitudes and prejudices in English society. A 
woman’s preaching is still no less like a dog’s walking on his 
hinder legs than when Johnson was first stunned into remarking 
on it, but a woman undertaking the same solemn task wittily 
can get away with murder. 

While on the surface we appear to worry ourselves half- 
insensible over the problem of whether women are emancipated 
enough, or too much, or mature too early, or not at all, or have 
minds and won’t use them, or all the rest of the endless do- 
women-make-good-mothers argument, in fact we still regard 
them with a deep and fairly appalling frivolity, as can quite 
easily be seen from the solemn contents of a Woman’s Page at 
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almost any given moment. A hat, a dress, a fantasy-image of a 
girl ten times as pretty as you with a man in a bowler hat 
breathing carefully down the back of her fastidious drip-dry 
neck, a cookery note on courgettes, a hint on how to pretty up 
the bathroom with a mint-green bathmat, a paragraph on 
eye-level grilling and another on a woman pioneer in education 
for Africans, a brisk article on sibling rivalry and a column on 
tonsils, thrush and overcrowding in the lower jaw. You can 
slice it every whichway, the mixture rarely varies and wit only 
occasionally breaks in. Katherine Whitehorn in the Observer 
and Spectator and Alison Adburgham in the Guardian and Punch 
sometimes say very serious things in the lightest possible voice 
and in them we must put our trust. 

I have only four more despondent points to make, and you 
may link them together if you choose. The young man to make 
the clearest post-war impact on English audiences was Jimmy 
Porter, assisted by the dim background figure of a wife who 
wept, ironed, fled, returned, and wept. A recent series of news- 
paper articles that caused much interest and comment was 
titled, with stark simplicity, Miserable Married Women. The 
funniest book ever written by an English female person was 
The Young Visiters, and the child-author wrote it dead straight. 
And Madame de Sévigné, funniest, wittiest, most cultivated, 
irresistible, warm-hearted, intelligent and responsive of women 
writers, and a stylist into the bargain, has been dead for 265 
years. 

‘I am happier even than Jane,’ said Elizabeth Bennet, at 
one time everyone’s favourite heroine; ‘she only smiles, I 
laugh.’ And so whatever happened to her? 


‘In my mind there is nothing so illiberal, and so ill-bred, as 
audible laughter. I am neither of a melancholy nor a cynical 
disposition, and am as willing and as apt to be pleased as 
anybody; but I am sure that since I have had the full use of 
my reason, nobody has ever heard me laugh.’ 


—LORD CHESTERFIELD 





ON THE PERSISTENCE OF HUMANITY 


I often wonder if the race should die: 

My restless body and my fuddled mind, 
Machine-like work and torpid lethargy; 
The self-importance of my fumbling kind; 
The filthy cruelty; the waste of words; 
The social goodness with its bony thumbs; | 
The packet recipe for cream and curds, ; 
Pussy watch sparrow, sparrow watch the crumbs! 
I think of happy men who work, eat, sleep, 
Watch television, in the quiet night perish; 





I think of managers who never weep; =. 
Yet there is something still that I can cherish. St 
I knew love best in hells of fear and grief; , a 
And love outlasts belief, and disbelief. of 
m 
I want the bloody human race to run i th 
Over the hurdles of its tinny cars , iL 
Until that black star pops, that dying sun | kh 
We imitate in our preposterous wars: di 
Murders, lies, wars! And yet I like my sort, 
Because I am the sort of clot they are: I DI 
Come Judgment Day, and what is my retort? - fifte 


I loved a pussy, loved a little bird; 

One ate the other, in a natural way; 

I served up misery in a tasty word; 

I never wasn’t glad to greet the day. 
For all the noisy interfering pain, 

Given a chance, I’d run the tape again!’ 


Fearful of dark, for silliest light I cry: 

The bawling sergeant on the barrack square, 

The bishop’s guff, the advertiser’s lie, 

The chemist’s gloss upon my loved one’s hair, 

The rigged hoarse cheers at the inane mass meeting, 


| 
| 
‘I loved that session in a public bar: Eve: 


The tartiest weeklies, their most snide reviews, Hot 
Long journeys ending in a brush-off greeting, whi 
The sweet fresh morning and its stale sour news! han 
Friend beneath enemy, O human face, play 
And loving enemy behind old friend, harc 
Dear deadpan propping failure and disgrace y 
And in all endings live, unending end, wor 
Unpardonable, we shall carry on: frig! 


And other clots like us, when we are gone. 


G. S. FRASER sens 
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IN BLACK AND WHITE 
Vicky 


‘The cartoonist is, in his way, as rare a wonder of Nature as the 
duck-billed platypus,’ wrote R. F. Cruikshank in an introduction to 
Stabs in the Back (1952), a book by the man who is widely 
acclaimed as supreme among these rarities: an artist born in Berlin, 
of Hungarian parents, who came to England in the early 1930s and 
made his name as cartoonist of the News Chronicle. After a spell on 
the Daily Herald, he ts now at the top of his Socialist form in the 
London Evening Standard. His name is Victor Weisz — better 
known as Vicky. Below, in conversation with Richard Findlater, he 
discusses some of the problems of his job. 


I DREW my first cartoon for a newspaper in Berlin when I was 
fifteen, and I’ve been at it ever since — for thirty-three years. 
Ever since then I’ve been a Socialist, too. To be a good 
cartoonist you must, I believe, be passionately interested in 
politics. You must have political convictions, however wrong 
they may be. You must have pity as well as anger, passion and 
compassion, hatred and love. That’s why a political cartoonist 
isa very rare bird, because he has to combine all these things, 
and he must find a way of expressing them for himself. The best 
cartoons are not done in committee. They can’t be. As far as my 
own work is concerned, I am quite certain that unless I believe 
in something I can’t draw it. And my own beliefs haven’t 
changed. As I grow older I’m not getting any mellower: on the 
contrary. That’s just as well, because you can’t draw from the 
House of Lords, as it were. A cartoon is a statement in black and 
white. You can’t say, as you might in print, ‘Well, on the other 
hand...’ As a cartoonist you’ve only got one hand. You can’t 
play the elder statesman: you’ve got to hit out, even if it seems 
hard or unfair. 

Yes, I find it stimulating on the Evening Standard because I’m 
working against the paper’s political context. I was a bit 
frightened at first, because I felt it had all been done before in a 
sense, by Low. But now I enjoy the political challenge, and they 
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give me complete freedom. I’m my own censor, and no kind of 
pressure is put upon me in any way. Lord Beaverbrook? I’ve 
only met him twice. 

Another reason why I like working for the Standard is that my 
cartoons look better there. The main reason why I left the Daily 
Mirror was that my work didn’t look right on the page, sur. 
rounded by all those big black headlines. A cartoon needs a lot 
of grey around it. Technically, it’s more interesting drawing for 
an evening paper because quite often I change cartoons during 
the day, if I feel it’s necessary. If I do want to change — and it’s 
entirely up to me — I have to be ready about half-past ten in the 


— 


morning to catch the twelve o’clock edition. My cartoon for the | 


first edition, which comes out at 9.30 a.m., is in at three the 
previous afternoon. 
My working day begins very early. I leave my flat in 


Marylebone about 7.30 a.m. I have breakfast in Quality Inn, | 
and on the way to the office I read all the papers. Then I sit | 


down and think: what do I want to say to-day? I don’t con- 
sciously set out in any way to annoy readers or make it easier for 
them. I know that people sometimes just don’t understand what 
I am trying to express or get the wrong end of the stick. Perhaps 
a cartoon, very often, is only really understood by people who 
follow politics very closely. But that’s my problem. It’s a lonely 
job, and you’ve got to fight it out for yourself. 

What usually happens next is that I suddenly start drawing. 
I get terribly enthusiastic, and I begin to feel it’s the best car- 
toon I’ve ever done. Almost every day it happens like that. Then 
as I’ve nearly finished, when the clock’s ticking away towards 
the deadline, I look at the cartoon again with different eyes and 
I feel very, very depressed about it. Those ups and downs are 
like a daily graph. Every night I go to bed worrying about the 
next cartoon, which I feel is going to be my last. I get up with 
the same feeling. And sometimes I stand back and say to myself, 
‘Why am I doing this, anyway? Why should I go on creating 
afresh every day something which doesn’t, which can’t live? 
Because there are very few cartoons which survive for more than 
a day. If you’re a cartoonist you naturally accept that as a condi- 
tion of your work, but it puts a tremendous strain om you. Cer- 
tainly there are very few of mine that I can really bear to see 
again. Sometimes I look back at one and think: well, that was 
quite good. But I rarely feel proud of any, outside a few — one on 
capital punishment, one which was dropped on Italy two days 
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before Mussolini’s collapse, and one at the beginning of the 
Eichmann trial which I felt I really must do. 

When I started in Berlin I was very much influenced by 
George Grosz — he affected a whole generation, of course. Later, 
when I came to England, I admired Low immensely — perhaps 
he’s influenced me more than any other artist has done. But of 
course I broke away from him, as my style went on changing. If 
you stand still, you go back. I’m still young enough to go on 
developing, or at least trying to develop. And I’ve always tried 
to adapt my style to the subject. When I touch a more serious 
topic, I use a straight style because I feel — as you say — that 
there are things which are beyond a joke. Things like racialism 
in any form — I could never draw a joke on the colour bar — and 
the H-bomb. One should not be tempted into growing too reve- 
rent, but some subjects in the world need bitter humour, and in 
any case I’m really a satirist, not a humorist. When I first 
worked here I found it was the most difficult thing to direct my 
sense of humour not only to the intricacies of English political 
issues, but simply to what makes the English laugh. So I said to 
myself: obviously, I must start from the beginning. I began to 
read nursery rhymes, and Lewis Carroll, and Gilbert, and 
Shakespeare. . .. Nowadays I sometimes throw up my arms and 
say, ‘Why do I bother?’ The politicians are much better 
humorists than I am. They’re doing my job for me. If I’d drawn 
five years ago some of the things that are happening to-day, 
people would have said — ‘oh, how fantastic’. The Conservative 
Party, for instance, is doing things that would have seemed Red 
back in 1951. It makes my work very difficult! 

Yes, there’s a shortage of personalities to-day. But I firmly 
believe that cartoonists create personalities. Sometimes, of course, 
that backfires. (In a way my Supermac figure boomeranged on 
me. As you know I invented it as a kind of satiric figure, and 
then not only Macmillan but the electorate too took the name 
seriously.) But personalities and policies areinseparable, and most 
politicians know that it’s part of the game —in a democracy, at 
any rate — if they’re caricatured in a cartoon. The worst thing 
that can happen to them is to be ignored. In my opinion it used 
to be the cartoonists who really made politicians famous. Intelli- 
gent men like Churchill and Lloyd George developed pecu- 
liarities or used special props — cigars, or umbrellas, or pipes, or 
long hair — which were raw material for cartoonists. One has 
to take a figure and repeat it day by day until it becomes a 
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symbol rather than a person — I don’t want to ridicule the face 
but the idea behind the face - and to do that one has to use 
identifying marks, and repeat and repeat and repeat until the 
figure takes root. (Politicians on both sides collect my cartoons 
of them - the Tories more than the Labour people. Nabarro 
and Butler usually ask me for originals, but Gaitskell hasn’t got 











one, I’m afraid.) We cartoonists are less important nowadays, | 


Politicians realise that it’s perhaps less important to be drawn 
than to be seen — on the TV screen. 

When I was in Russia a few years ago I had long talks with 
my opposite numbers on Krokodil. I said to them: ‘Not only am 
I allowed but I am expected to attack the Government. Yet when 


| 





I attack, say, Mr Butler, he will write to my paper and ask for | 
the original of the cartoon. Could this happen in your country? | 


One of the Russian cartoonists said to me: ‘Look, a few weeks | 
ago I did a cartoon attacking the manager of a factory which was 
turning out shoddy goods. Two days later the manager was 
sacked. Do you think this man asked me for the original of my 
cartoon ?” 

Of course that manager was a target which had probably 
been officially established — the artist was carrying out policy. 
In the U SS R cartoonists have a very different function. They 
don’t think that somebody like me is doing a useful job. Some- 
times I’m not sure, either. 


‘Comedy naturally wears itself out — destroys the very food on 
which it lives; and by constantly and successfully exposing the 
follies and weaknesses of mankind to ridicule, in the end leaves 
nothing itself worth laughing at.’ 


HAZLITT 
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PUNCH IN THE 1960s 


Bernard Hollowood 


It was on July 17th, 1841, that Punch made its first appearance, 
with a circulation of 6,000. Not long afterwards people began to 
mourn that Punch was not what it was, and for much of its life this 
institution has —in the words of its historian, R. G. G. Price - 
‘suffered from an obsession with its infancy’. This month, with a 
circulation of nearly 130,000, it celebrates its 120th birthday. Here 
the editor, Bernard Hollowood, talks about some of the problems of 
producing Punch for the 1960s, in conversation with Richard 
Findlater. 


BEFORE I came to Punch I spent a long time trying to educate 
myself. At first I was a schoolmaster. When I took a higher 
degree the subject I chose was ‘the industrial geography of 
North Staffordshire’. That took me into the pottery industry 
and into mining, and it was then that I first began to feel that 
I was getting to know something. I made pretty good use of 
the experience, and all through my twenties I wrote serious 
stuff about economics, industrial design and so on. Then one 
day during the war, while I was working as a lecturer in 
economics in the Midlands, I decided to have a shot at writing 
a comic article. I wrote a piece about teaching geography, I 
sent it to Punch, and it was accepted. In fact, Punch accepted 
the first seven pieces I wrote, one after the other, and a 
drawing as well. That was in 1942. I became a regular con- 
tributor and three years later I was invited to join the Punch 
Table, so by the time I was appointed editor in 1958 I knew 
the paper so well in every department that there weren’t any 
real surprises for me in the editorial chair. Except one: that 
this job could occupy quite so much of my life, here and at 
home. 

One of the problems is that to-day most of the newspapers 
have become comic magazines. We have no monopoly of 
humour, and as artists in particular have such a huge market 
- not only in Britain but in America and sometimes on the 
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Continent — a lot of them aren’t willing to discipline themselves 
or be guided towards the Punch standard. We have to comb the 
world for artists who show the right quality and the right kind 
of wit for us. Every weekend I do a tot-up of what’s going into 
the paper, and I reckon that we usually publish about thirty 
joke-drawings — around twice as many as the New Yorker offers, 
Those jokes take some finding, and a great deal of re-editing, 
too. Not many of the captions or drawings are published as 
submitted. They are often sent back to the artist time and 
time again to be put right. And we have to make sure that we 
get the right balance of different kinds, so that we mix quickies 
which give you one brief chuckle with drawings into which you 
can look and which you can turn back to, detail that makes 
you smile till the smile broadens into a laugh. 

Then there’s the problem of topicality. This wasn’t so 
important for some of my predecessors, because for something 
like a hundred years there was really little difference between 
a Punch in June and a Punch in January. Now we try to produce 
a topical weekly magazine. In the matter of political cartoon- 
ing conditions have worked our way. The dailies, of course, 
have all got their own cartoons, but what they comment on 
usually won’t stand up for more than a few hours. It’s hurriedly 
thought out, hurriedly drawn, it’s bunged into the paper, it’s 
there on your breakfast table, and two hours later the comment 
is as dead as a dodo. Now here on Punch we have time to look 
at the world for at least a week, and we try to take a broad 
view and find out what people are really thinking about. I'd 
like to bet that in 52 issues of Punch you get a much better 
picture of what’s going on in the world than you’d get from 
310 issues of any daily. 

Nowadays we include a certain amount of serious writing 
in the paper, apart from the criticism of books and the arts. 
This is not only valuable in itself, but it helps to bring new 
blood into Punch and it helps the purely comic writers to look 
better, by contrast. I don’t believe you can produce a magazine 
of unrelieved comic writing, and I think it’s fatal to ask 
writers with reputations to be funny in print — to order. Nearly 
always they look back at the old Punch and take it as a model, 
with completely useless results. I’m always telling people who 


want to work for us that they ought to write about what they | 


know, from personal experience. The most common mistake 
among aspiring contributors is to go coasting along in imitation 
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of somebody else’s funny article, adopting a special tone and 
attitude towards supposedly funny subjects. 

Another innovation in Punch — which, I suppose, people will 
always accuse of never changing - is the section for women 
which I introduced recently. For many years women were 
discouraged from writing in Punch; but then, in the nineteenth 
century, as far as I know, very few of them tried their hand at 
humour. They might legitimately laugh at men’s jokes, but it 
wasn’t done to make their own — especially for money. Now 
over half the unsolicited prose and verse is sent in by women, 
but the odd thing is that they never submit drawings. That’s 
something I cannot understand. The only woman drawing for 
Punch at the moment is Anton. 

Yet another change in Punch has been in the lay-out. With 
the help of William Hewison, my art editor, the traditional 
structure has been torn down and now we’re in the process of 
putting together an entirely different one. There’s not much 
continuity in content, either. As fashions in humour change, so 
do we. And our readership is changing, too: it’s becoming 
steadily younger. A good proof of that is that whenever the 
universities go down, our circulation suffers in the university 
towns — the only time that it has taken a knock in three years 
of steady climbing. When I have the perfect reader in mind 
I think of someone between twenty and forty. He’s had a 
certain amount of experience and knows what life is all about. 
He doesn’t miss most of the references that we humorists have 
to use, if we want to get anywhere at all. He’s not developed 
any hardening of the mental arteries. 

Is anything beyond a joke? I can only tell you that we have 
no hard and fast rules, no black list or anything like that. 
What I go on is my own taste. For example, I don’t like jokes 
about tramps these days — partly because I don’t believe that 
there are many tramps left. I don’t like jokes about physical 
infirmity. If jokes are going to hurt a lot of people, then they 
are out. Sex jokes? If we published anything faintly suggestive, 
I’d be bombarded with protests from people who'd say, ‘Hullo, 
Punch has gone over the weir. Lost its soul.’ But sex is not 
ignored. I don’t see how you can possibly avoid it. What people 
don’t realize is the amount of sex in the old Punch — very much 
more than there is to-day. Because sex is sometimes treated 
vulgarly in other papers readers are apt to think that any 
reference to sex — even in Punch — is tasteless. I usually tell my 
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critics in this matter that it is Punch’s duty to prove that the 
delicate subject of sex can be handled with wit and good taste, 

In politics everything is wide open. A lot of papers claim 
to be independent, but I do believe that we really are. I can 
only judge this by the composition of the Punch Table — which 
decides the subject of the weekly political cartoon. The members 
range from dyed-in-the-wool Tories to very advanced Liberals 
and further Left than that. As for me, I’m very much of a 
middleman. I don’t think that a comic paper should adopt set 
political attitudes. Where we see glaring wrongs, we'll come 
out fighting. We have very strong views on all manner of 
things. For instance, we were much more opposed to De 
Gaulle than any of the dailies, chiefly because we are scared 
stiff of anything resembling dictatorship. If people say that 
Punch is too cosy and not aggressive enough, that it doesn’t ever 
take the world seriously, then I’d say they haven’t read the 
paper recently. They’re picking up gossip about the past. 

If there are trouble spots in the world and ugly sores in our 
own social life, then humour is one of the weapons against them. 
If we don’t use it in that way, then we’re falling down on our 
job. But I can see no sign whatever of the supply of targets 
drying up at all, and I don’t believe that the comic writer is 
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in any danger of occupational exhaustion, from the strain of ) 


trying to make people laugh in a world that often seems to be 


decidedly unfunny. Wherever there is news, there is humour | 


to go with it. To be funny, you need fact. One of my star 
writers seldom sits down to write an article without a dozen 
books of reference around him, and his hands on half a dozen 
more. Some people think that humour should be spontaneous, 
and that if you’ve got to look something up then you can’t be 
funny, but that’s not true. 

Punch has gradually inched its way up in the last few years, 
without violent splashes in any direction, until we’ve reached 
about 126,000. If we can do that at a time when other papers 
are going to the wall, it seems to me that Punch is good for 
another 120 years at least. 
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KNOWING YOUR AUDIENCE 
Bud Flanagan 


As a national institution the music-hall may seem to have virtually 
disappeared from the surface of English life. The last of its buildings 
are falling, one by one, to the developers. The social misery in which 
much of its humour was rooted has been almost eliminated, and with 
the misery has gone the sense of community which roars through the 
songs of the Halls’ golden days. Yet the spirit of the music-hall 
persists in films, television and elsewhere, and one may even find its 
substance in an artist like Bud Flanagan. For this issue of the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Flanagan talked to W. J. Weatherby, 
who has recently made a name by his interviews in the Guardian, 
and who now introduces the record of his conversation: 

‘You can count on your fingers the old music-hall comedians still 
in business — and often, as with Chaplin, it is no longer the music- 
hall business they are in. Bud Flanagan thus has rarity value. A 
veteran of pre-television, pre-cinema humour, he is still at the top of 
the ladder doing what he has always done — perhaps with a few new 
topical ‘twists’, perhaps with greater acceleration, but basically still 
the old music-hall turn. His achievement stands out when a list of 
casualties is drawn up of comedians who have not been able to 
readjust themselves to the new media. He owes it to a combination of 
talent, training — and luck, in being part of that sturdy rearguard 
known as the Crazy Gang. His training is the key. He began as a 
call-boy in the theatre and came up through twenty-five years’ hard 
slog in variety theatres. With a potato shaped head, a curling nose, and 
soft spaniel eyes, he can range easily from the broad gag to the sentimental 
song. And a conversation with him suggests how carefully calculated 
itallis...’ 


THE American invasion has made our humour more slick. 
That’s been a revolution in my time. Where British humour 
used to take six lines of dialogue to get to the punch-line, you 
now need to take only two. You can cut out all the palaver. At 
one time you built up your stories - humour was a bit like 
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building a house — but the idea now is to get to the point, you 
don’t bother with so much architecture. This means, of course, 
that in a show of the same length you get an awful lot more 
laughs now. 

But the essential thing that gets the laughs hasn’t changed, 
It doesn’t matter in what form you present it — in six lines or 
two — first of all you’ve got to have the basic thing that touches 
your audience’s sense of humour. Domestic humour, of course, 
is playing safe — it’s a cert because you’re on common ground 
straight away. Everybody shares the same domestic problems 
and a joke about it touches everybody. Deep down in all of us, 
we have a cruel streak. We laugh if an old woman slips on a 
banana skin. And we laugh all the more if we know the 
woman. 

I don’t think we’ve become any crueller, but the kids who 
grew up in the shelters, in the blitz, in this post-war age, 
they’re sharper than their parents — the old fossils — they’re 
quicker on the uptake, though I don’t say they’re any better 
for it. But they’re quicker at getting a gag and that makes a 
difference to your technique. What you do depends on the 
audience’s sense of humour. Not everybody has got one — about 
go per cent of people have one, I’d guess. It’s no good, whatever 
you do, for that odd ro per cent. Even if they come to a show, 
they won’t get anything out of it. They’ll merely wonder what 
the hell it was all about. I’m not condemning them. When I 
first started as a boy, I don’t think anything appealed to me at 
all. But then children probably don’t have a sense of humour 
in our sense. And some people, even when they grow up, don’t 
develop one at all — but not many. 

There’s definitely a British sense of humour, but you can be 
too British nowadays in your jokes if you are entertaining 
people between twenty and forty. T V and the pictures have 
made them Americanized. The odd American act came over 
in the old days, but it was not sufficient to sway anybody until 
the musical element was introduced — ragtime, I mean. Then 
everything changed. We really felt the American influence. 
The American humour is slicker, faster, sharper, crueller, so 
our audiences slowly got that way. When you go on stage, you 
should be able to feel within yourself that when you come to 
the punch-line it is bound to get a laugh, but to-day with the 
uncertainties regarding the type of audience you’ve got and its 
sense of humour, you don’t know whether to keep to a British 
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style of doing a gag or an American one. When it’s the British 
style, if you wish to pan it out, to extend it, you can use 
mannerisms and make one story last ten minutes. But the 
American way is to get to the point as soon as possible — you 
can’t pan it out. 

In the thirty-one years since we started the Crazy Gang, we 
have not altered the formula — laughs and legs, or legs and 
laughs, whichever you like — in any way. We are even doing 
the same gags that we did thirty-one years ago. Maybe we 
have a new slant to them, but we are still doing essentially the 
same thing. We still do crossovers, for example, the old gags 
when instead of telling an audience, you show it. We still have 
a domestic scene — this time it’s a silver wedding. In the past, 
we have had a wedding, a christening, a child has grown up, 
now it’s the silver wedding. It’s the same formula — and 
substantially a British show. We’re lucky in being something 
of an institution, but we have changed a little. If you take 
your mind back to the old days, it was more leisurely. Every- 
one has speeded up. And then of course the detail of the 
gags changes. Say, thirty-one years ago if Baldwin was in a 
joke, well, to-day it might be Gaitskell or Frank Cousins 
instead. It’s the same gag with different names, but it still 
goes down well. The people who first heard it are dead so they 
don’t worry about it. But you rarely use political gags. People 
come to be entertained. They don’t like to be hurt and a 
political gag might put too much of a strain on their sense of 
humour. 

You can really only twist a gag eight ways. You can break 
it down into, say, the phonetic, the pantomimic, the physical, 
the pun, and so on. I have got a chart at home made like a 
cartwheel. In the hub in the centre I put the original gag, and 
between each spoke is a space for a way of telling it, of twisting 
the gag. 

I'll give you an illustration. A man got engaged to a girl 
with a wooden leg. What happened? He broke it off. That’s 
the physical twist. Then take the domestic one. Two neigh- 
bours meet. One says, ‘A feller I know got engaged to a girl 
with a wooden leg. He’s just won £2,000.’ And the neighbour 
says, ‘For that money, I’d marry a timber yard’. Or another 
twist. A fellow has got engaged to a girl with a wooden leg. He 
went out last night and he got a splinter. It’s all in the twist — 
so much of humour is just a set of variations on a not very 
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original theme. You also play on the audience’s feelings — its 
sense of cruelty, even its interest in death. 

But whatever gag you do, the time has got to be right for the 
subject you are talking about. With all the Congo business and 
so on, the subject of death is not pleasant at the moment, but 
when the time is right, you mention death with the right twist 
and it gets a hell of a laugh. I remember that song of mine, 
‘Underneath the Arches’. It came during the Depression. The 
time was just right for it. Its mournful, minor key matched the 
mood of the people. The mood at the moment? They’re sitting 
on top of the world. 

The future, I think, lies more and more in television, but 
you'll always have to have comics. The humour will be much 
the same, however much the technique of presentation changes, 
but the twists will become more and more international. When 
you get regular hook-ups between Britain and America and 
Russia and other countries, you’ll find Esperanto humour will 
come in. The provincial joke has had a damn good innings and 
I for one don’t regret its going. I think the change to faster, 
more international humour has pleased more people than it 
has disappointed and therefore it must be a good thing. 

People who say, ‘Give me the good old days’, they’re old 
fogeys. In London there isn’t one music-hall left except us. We 
are the only bastion left. We are lucky in being in a class by 
ourselves. Our fans start laughing as soon as the bills start 
going up. We don’t mind what we say on stage as long as we 
don’t get too rough. But they seem to like humour as broad 
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as can be — and we cater successfully for eggheads as well as | 


the charabanc trade. They have tried out other touring gangs 
but they have failed because there wasn’t the same bonhomie. 
The most essential thing is laughs, but we don’t mind which 
one of us gets them. Other comics sometimes fight for the 
laughs. 

I started life as a call-boy at the age of ten. I remember Alec 
Hurley. Singers in those days were raucous. They had to make 
themselves heard in the gallery. But Hurley wasn’t like that - 


he made them listen to him instead of shouting at them. I | 


modelled myself on him as a singer. Everybody starts in this 
profession by modelling himself on somebody. Then you 
develop your original talent. 

Comics should be careful not to appear on television too 
often. If you get chicken every day, you get sick of it. One 
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reason why we have long runs is that we don’t go into people’s 
homes too often. Sometimes I see a bit of T V before the show 
and turn down the sound when I go on. One night I forgot to 
turn it down and a very well-known woman crooner (I won’t 
mention her name) came on. [I listened to all I could take and 
I said, ‘Why, you’re worse than I am’, and I seized my stage 
revolver lying near and ‘shot’ her. That’s how T V affects me 
sometimes. My wife likes the plays, but I take a book and go 
into the lounge and have a good read. I’m show business sour 
sometimes. That’s all it is. If I were a man working for his 
living and wanted to relax, I might enjoy it. 

You lose a gag to T V sometimes. Somebody will repeat 
your gag and a week later you’ll hear it on T V. I’m a member 
of the Savage Club and I have sometimes told a new story and 
six months later had somebody at the club tell it me as a new 
story. In the old days you could do a gag and go round for 
years with it. That’s impossible now. 


A BIT OF A GIGGLE 
Jonathan Miller 


Jonathan Miller is one of the brilliant quartet now appearing on 
the London stage in that remarkable tradition-smashing, idol-breaking 
revue, Beyond the Fringe. He introduces himself, at our request, 
with this autobiographical note: 

Born in London in 1934 he had well-developed red side-whiskers 
at birth and attended a large number of schools. He had a nanny for 
the first nine years of his life who used to beat him up from time ot 
time. She once caught a glimpse of a bruise she had raised on his 
boyish arm and told him that it would be his last day on earth if he 
‘split’. From the age of thirteen he attended St Paul’s School and since 
he lived in St. John’s Wood at the time he had to take a 31 bus, 
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changing at Earl’s Court Road on to a number 9. He studied biology 
at school, taking a special interest in the polychaete worms. He 
obtained a major scholarship to St Fohn’s College, Cambridge, in 1953 
and studied medicine for three years. He appeared in the Footlights 


Revue in 1955 and did cartoons for Granta. He qualified as a doctor } 


in 1959 and suffered the rigours of house jobs for eighteen months, 





He is now working as a pathologist at a London hospital during the 


day and appearing in Beyond the Fringe by night. 


SOME years ago I woke in the middle of the night and found 
to my astonishment that I was shaking with laughter. I had 
had no dream to account for this immoderate mirth and as 
I lay there in the darkness giggling foolishly I experienced a 


curious sense of guilt. For in broad daylight, in the usual run | 


of things, laughter comes attached to circumstances, soldered 
to a situation. It is, as it were, a rare commodity, pure and 
strange, issued by quota to sweeten the rigours of reality. In 
this way, lying in my bed at night, laughing for no reason, I 
had raided the psychic larder and was illicitly enjoying the 
primal honey-comb itself. 

Humour, even when legitimate, fastened to a joke, has some- 
thing of the naughty to it. Like fire, elusive and spirituous, it 
seems quite foreign to the ordinary world and must have been 
stolen, like fire, by Prometheus from the gods. 

If it was, then cataplexy is surely the punishment. This is a 
strange disease in which the patients, fortunately a rare few, 
suddenly become paralysed when confronted by a humorous 
situation. As they are about to laugh, they are seized by a total 
paralysis and they slither helpless to the floor. They remain 
quite conscious throughout but are unable to move a limb 
until the sense of mirth evaporates. Everyone is familiar with 
the feeling of being weak with actual laughter. Cataplexy is 
not to be confused with this. In this condition the paralysis 
precedes the laughter. It is provoked by the mental act of 
seeing the joke, by the first tremor of silent mirth which rocks 
the mind before it shakes the body. 


* * * 


The Victoria Palace, tattily decorated in fading Sickert 
tones, twice nightly houses a revealing paradox of English 
theatrical humour. Enclosed in a triangle whose points are 
Victoria Station, Buckingham Palace and St George’s Hospital 
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the ritual to be seen here each night somehow conveniently 
exemplifies the spirit of these utterly British institutions. The 
palace housing imperial tradition, the hospital enshrining 
professional respectability and student bumptiousness and then 
the station, escape-hatch to a supposedly sexy Continent. The 
Crazy Gang are licensed jesters of this rickety Establishment, 
performing an act which neatly symbolizes all the arrogance 
and evasiveness of the Englishman at his worst. 

This is not to say that I dislike the act. I love it; but every 
time I see this smutty rollick I have an uneasy feeling that under 
the camouflage of outrageous irreverence these ageing gentle- 
men are bolstering up some of the more unpleasant aspects of 
our national character. Thinly disguised and often blatantly 
apparent, the performance deals with sex. I say ‘deals’ 
advisedly, since the method involved does exactly this. It 
deals with sex; disposes of it; and renders it apparently harm- 
less. Though bawdy in the extreme, sex, as such, is actually 
eliminated as effectively as if it had in fact been bowdlerized 
from the text. 

The routine consists of a series of sparsely constructed 
sketches which allows free reign to elaborate jokes in which 
bottoms, breasts and urinals receive obsessional attention. 
Also high on the list of topics are trousers, pants, trusses 
and hernias. Bed-pots, farts and contraceptives are not ignored. 
Few opportunities are lost for these knobbly old gaffers to get 
themselves up in ‘drag’, which leads us neatly back into the 
bottoms, breasts and knickers routine. The audience, needless 
to say, shrieks its delight, indicating by its enthusiasm the 
power of the psychic tension which these performers seem so 
kindly to release. I believe that in fact the sense of release is 
entirely false and that this performance simply discharges 
neurotic transformations of much deeper tensions which are 
themselves studiously left untapped. It is a psychological decoy 
which gives a false impression of relief so that the more 
dangerous issues can fester undisturbed. For when it comes 
down to it the items mentioned above — the urinals, the 
breasts, the brassieres and bed-pots — are no more than the 
second eleven of sexuality. The first eleven, the central sexual 
issues, are never allowed to get out to the wicket. 

The effect, I am sure, is unintentional. I cannot believe that 
the cast set out deliberately to lay a false scent. Nevertheless it 
falls in quite happily with the intentions of the Lord Chamber- 
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lain, who will blithely license this routine at the same time that | 


he bars an honest treatment of the crucial themes. In this way 
the Chamberlain is exploiting the immaturity of English 
humour in order to preserve that very immaturity. The very 
fact that jokes about farts and bed-pans can give a sense of 
release is a sign of this naivete. It is a sign of an infantile 
confusion; one which Freud points out to be a natural phase 
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in normal development — the confusion between excretion and | 


eroticism, the blurred elision between dung and love. It is 
significant that so much English humour rests on this con- 
fusion; witness the Miller’s Tale. The Crazy Gang routine 
only serves to emphasize and confirm this confusion in the 
public mind. And as long as the confusion exists it will always 
be possible for Lord Chamberlains to exploit it to obscure the 
explosive issue of adult sexuality. 


* * * 


Many people have said that the Goons are the English 
Marx brothers. How can anyone be so insensitive? For a 
start the Goon Show is probably the least American of any. It 
is crucially and quintessentially English; a delicious compound 
of Carrollian fantasy and imperial nostalgia. The whole series 
reeks of Henty and Rider Haggard, and the most successful 
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episodes are centred on the outposts of a far-flung romantic | 
Victorian Empire. Rickety forts in the Khyber Pass are endlessly | 


besieged by frontier tribes. Ned Seagoon sets out on futile safaris 
into the heart of Africa. Major Bloodnok erupts with fearful 
dysentery in some tatty Sudanese latrine. The pleasure of this 
wonderful show is contained in the garbled memories of 
childhood reading which it excites, sauced with a sly scepticism 
of all the values of these nursery tales. Bloodnok’s cowardice 
reaches heroic proportions. Grytpipe Thynne is utterly com- 
mendable in his suave and devious malevolence. And then, on 
the other hand, there is the purely Alice whimsy. The snotty, 
pubescent Blue-Bottle: Harold Crun, inarticulate with senility, 
White-Knightish and benign. The narrative abounds in 
lovable eccentrics: March Hares, Dormice and the like. 
American, indeed! 

There is one curious thing about the Goons: some of the 
accents have been taken over and used by a very distinct 
group of the British population. These are the sub-technocrats. 
No other description really fits them. They usually work in 
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television as camera-men or electricians. They are often lab 
technicians and many of them work in firms which make 
computers. They wear Government-surplus Lovat-green 
trousers with very wide bottoms. They have Fair-Isle jumpers 
and sports coats with four different colours of ball-pen tucked 
in the top-pocket. They are relentlessly up in Hi-Fi and belong 
to scooter clubs which go on week-end rallies to Burnham 
Beeches. There is no other way to describe these people. They 
belong to no distinctive social class but they are horribly at 
home with machines of all sorts. They are almost a genetic 
group and the spontaneous adoption of Goon accents seems to 
support this. They share a vague resentment of the Establish- 
ment and they exploit the cheeky accents of the show as a 
cabalistic language of protest. They are, to borrow a Goon 
term, the crutty Herberts of this world. 


* * * 


English humour leans heavily on accent. I can think of few 
successful shows which do not depend for their success on a 
parade of vocal grotesques. IT MA was an uninterrupted 
stream of such figures. The English seem, in some strange way, 
unable to be funny in their own voices. It is almost Shake- 
spearian, this device. The humorous is co-extensive with the 
ludicrous and the ludicrous synonymous with the bucolic. 
Speak in your own voice here and you automatically speak 
seriously. The personal voice is sober and exalted. Dickens’s 
comic figures are all contorted in one way or another. I 
personally flee into the sanctuary of an accent whenever I can 
- anything to escape the flaccid ineffectiveness of normal 
English with its toneless pallor and extended syntax. 

For years I have envied the compact directness of American 
and when I first heard Mort Sahl my dissatisfaction with normal 
English reached its climax. Here at last was a man who could 
speak for himself without the protection of an accent and still 
be funny. In fact, as a purely verbal comedian I am sure that 
there is no one to touch him. He relies on no special effects but 
simply fires off a breathless sequence of laconic comments on 
the world as he finds it. His technique is associative, leading 
him from topic to topic in an eruptive pattern of breaks and 
improvizations which lead him back, sometimes only after 
twenty minutes or so, to the original theme. He is heavily 
indebted to the cannibalism of American speech. Nowhere else 
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does a language build up from so many sources so that the final 
product is a rich agglomerate allowing the raconteur the 
widest range of allusion and suggestion. All sorts of dialects and 
group vocabularies are kidnapped for general use. Yiddish, 
German, professional jazz talk, psycho-analytic and sociological 
terms all combine and allow Sahl’s often mumbled and un- 
finished sentences to set up vibrations of Empsonian complexity, 
It is quite impossible to reproduce these nuances in print. 

Sahl himself stands head and shoulders above all the others 
of the American nouvelle vague. He deals with force and effect 
with issues that matter; from de-segregation in the South to 
the wilder excesses of John Foster Dulles. None of the others 
have this headlong relevance. Shelly Berman, a more con- 
ventional American night-club entertainer, depends on fantasy. 
(A woman hanging from a flag-pole of a department store 
becomes the subject of a frantic phone call from a man who 
lives in the opposite office block: ‘... There is a woman 
hanging from the flag pole of your third floor window.... 
Yeah.... Look! she has been there a very long time; her 
knuckles are very white.’) Lenny Bruce, sometimes and un- 
reliably, is excruciatingly funny but depends for much of his 
act on impossible sick jokes (cancer as a status symbol). All 
betray the same disenchanted cynicism. Mort Sahl is alone in 
the intelligent curiosity which he brings to this yawning, 
adult Weltschmerz. But, my God! what a relief to hear 
Weltschmerz voiced, clearly and succinctly: a humour that 
reflects a sophisticated pessimism, now entirely proof against 
shock or disappointment. 

I think that I admire pessimism in humour above everything 
else. It really is the gold standard of laughter and that is why 
American—Jewish humour has such an attractive lustre. 
Groucho is the arch-duke of this estate. Dilapidated, dis- 
gruntled and irascible. An arsenal of withering wisecracks 
which puncture the romantic delusions of the American 
dream. He is surrounded by an entourage of deluded 
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optimists: sweet young couples drugged with a sentimental | 
narcissism, set to music in sugary duets which Groucho inter- | 
rupts with caustic, leering innuendos. Margaret Dumont, 


flatulent figurehead of propertied American womanhood, is 
systematically insulted (‘I’m Rufus T. Firefly. I cover a lot of 
ground.’ ‘Say, you cover a lot of ground. When are they going 
to tear you down and put up office buildings where you stand ?’) 
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Sexual schemes are set at nought. Groucho is caught necking 
with Margaret Dumont; Harpo is breaking in downstairs with 
thunderous sound effect. ‘What’s that,’ flutes Miss Dumont. 
‘Sounds like mice,’ cracks Groucho and abandons the already 
ludicrous love-making. Groucho embarks on all his projects 
equipped with a paranoid conviction that the whole thing will 
go awry; so that the enterprise is conducted as a joking 
relationship where the rancid humour protects him from 
inevitable disappointment. 

This, at root, is a Jewish mechanism. Conditioned to 
expect that everything will turn out for the worst and that 
there’s a bad time coming be it never so far away, the Jew 
feels sceptical hesitancy to every enterprise, sexual or financial. 
In the final reduction one’s own opinions suffer the same 
introspective decay. My favourite Jewish joke — indeed my 
favourite joke —is the primal Ur-jest of this philosophy. Two 
men are talking: 


‘What is it hangs on a wall, is green and whistles ?’ 
‘I don’t know. So, what is it?’ 

‘A herring!’ 

‘But a herring doesn’t hang on a wall.’ 

‘So? You can hang it on a wall, can’t you ?’ 

‘Sure! But a herring isn’t green.’ 

‘Well you can paint it green, can’t you?’ 

‘Sure! But see here! A herring doesn’t whistle.’ 
‘O.K. O.K. So it doesn’t whistle.’ 


Many English people mistake the point of the Marx Brothers 
and enthuse over the zany antics: the cabin scene in Night at 
the Opera, the mirror scene in Duck Soup. These are brilliant, to 
be sure, but they are standard vaudeville routines: any good 
team of clowns could have done them. No, the crucial Marxist 
thesis is the mocking doubt, the weary scepticism and the 
cheerful conviction that everything under the sun — sexual, 
financial and political — will, nay must turn out about as 
badly as anything could. 








MY KIND OF COMEDY 


Kingsley Amis 


Since his immensely successful debut in 1954 with Lucky Jim, 
Kingsley Amis—now 38-—has published two books of verse, a 
study of science fiction, and three more novels (That Uncertain 
Feeling, I Like It Here and Take a Girl Like You). After 
a dozen years as Lecturer in English at University College, Swansea, 
Amis has now moved to a new academic post at Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge. He was interviewed for the TWENTIETH CENTURY by 
Pat Williams, radio critic of the Sunday Telegraph and librettist 
of the South African musical, King Kong. 


Do you think of yourself as a comic writer? 


Not primarily. Serio-comic. I started off as a tremendously 
serious writer — when I wasn’t anywhere near being a writer 
at all. My poems and all that were very pompous and earnest. 
Such funny things as I may have said or written were usually 


~- 


in conversation or letters to friends. I gradually came to see | 


that they needn’t stay there. 

When I wrote Lucky Jim I had something serious to say. But 
I also thought the poor old reader had had a pretty thin time 
of it recently, with so many dead serious writers around, and 
that he could do with something funny. Naturally, I thought 
the book was terribly funny myself. But I was fully conscious 
of what I was doing: this business of the readers was fairly 
marginal, really. You write your books in the only, or the best, 
way you can. I remember Christopher Isherwood saying that 
any writer at best is only aware of about two-thirds of what 
he’s doing. Again, in Lucky Jim I thought there might be a few 
other people who saw things the same way. I was amazed that 
it took in England so well: I didn’t think it would break 
10,000. Of course, my kind of comedy is broad comedy in the 
sense that it doesn’t require any special view or equipment. 


And people always overestimate idiosyncrasies: what one 


thinks is a purely personal view of the world isn’t it. 
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‘Lucky Fim’ took well in America, too. Do you know if the readers were 
laughing at the same things? 

I find that sometimes the American reviewers found the 
things I have intended — more than the English reviewers. I 
think the social element in what I write has been largely 
invented by reviewers here. The Americans don’t see it because 
they don’t really know much about post-war England. I’m 
saying something about modern society, yes, but only in the 
details. What I’m really interested in is human nature as it’s 
always been, and this is what the Americans understand. But 
I do feel that if there’s going to be any background at all you 
must get it reasonably right. If you set a novel about jealousy 
in fifteenth-century Antarctica it won’t mean as much as if 
you set it in twentieth-century South London. 


What are the difficulties in trying to do this in a comic way? 

As regards my own writing, the really sad thing is the lack 
of plausibility. I recall with great embarrassment where I’ve 
taken off and written fantasy. It’s very important not to do 
this in comic writing. Or again, where I’ve taken the easy 
way out and farcicalized some obvious aspect of a character. 
If one is going to make fun of a bank manager for -being 
boring, correct, keen on golf, proud of his car and that sort of 
thing, it’s valid to do so on grounds like that. But one shouldn’t 
forget that a man ridiculous in all these ways may be at the 
same time kind, tolerant, and an efficient bank manager. Any 
comic interpretation that forgets that is bad. 

To me there’s no more exhilarating experience in the world 
than to read comic writing where you feel that the writer is 
being perfectly fair to those involved. Various writers can do 
this. For instance, I recently re-read Maugham’s The Colonel’s 
Lady: well, of course, this is comic in the sense that the colonel 
is made a fool of, and I think the character of the colonel is 
funny. But it wouldn’t have been so acceptable if the colonel 
had been made a complete fool. There are a number of foolish 
things about him, but one accepts that he’s a decent man. 
You find this sort of thing in a totally different kind of writer: 
Anthony Powell. The general in At Lady Molly’s — the 80-year- 
old general keen on psychoanalysis — could so easily be a figure 
of fun, but Powell is able to point out that he’s also intelligent 
and fair-minded. 

I think one of the missions of the comic writer is to show 
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that it isn’t just fools who are funny, but deeply serious, highly 
intelligent people too—and that their being funny doesn’t 
diminish them. I think this is true about women as well — the 
women I like all strike me as funny. I couldn’t conceive of 
liking a woman unless she did strike me like this — not merely 
as a wit, I mean, but also unconsciously funny. This doesn’t 
mean I don’t take them seriously: the funnier I find them the 
more I like them. I also find children funny, and animals very 
funny. Montherlant says somewhere, I think, that any woman 
who is not partly a child is a monster. To which I would add, 
any man either. 

On the other hand, bad or unpleasant behaviour is far too 
serious to be comic. You laugh with a character and it’s part of 
liking them. But the power maniac, for example, you show as 
ridiculous. To laugh at someone is a way of being funny about 
people one doesn’t like. You feel that laughing at a woman 
you’re fond of wouldn’t diminish her. An administrator would 
be outraged. 


What are your targets in this respect? 


The chief one is bores, of course. And anything that might 
vaguely be described as Right wing. And, in quite a different 
way, personal experiences. This is a self-consolatory thing. 
Let’s say a hero goes to tremendous trouble to get a girl into 
bed, and then the chap comes to collect the rent. The hero 
feels like hell, but he realizes he’s going to laugh about it. This 
is a valuable function of comedy: to make people feel that 
lots of other people have had this kind of frustration. It dilutes 
it a little. In fact all sorts of tragic experiences have comic 
capsules secreted in them. If you can tap those you can 
reconcile the experience without disturbing the tragic part. 


Is anything too serious to laugh about? 


One ought to be prepared to be funny about anything. It 
doesn’t preclude having serious feelings about it too. It may 
even draw attention to them. I think politics comes in here 
somewhere because I would hate a Right wing ‘funny’ scene 
involving Jews or Negroes. I have this tender political con- 
science, and any thing that interferes with that I dislike - 
unless I’m left an escape route. Evelyn Waugh makes fun of 
things I feel strongly about, but then I made the discovery that 
we agree about certain basic things. He makes the sort of 
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characters I dislike behave in a way I like, but if one imagines 
the whole thing switched round then it becomes acceptable. 
I laugh at Evelyn Waugh. I don’t think I could find a Nazi 
novel funny. 

Sick jokes are funny, on the level, almost always, of complete 
verbal humour. Jokes like: 

‘I don’t like my little sister’ 
‘Shut up and eat your dinner’ 

are bound to be more trivial than other kinds. It doesn’t 
increase one’s understanding. Recently I’ve been hearing 
jokes - I heard them in America — about ‘blinkies’, blind 
people, and I find myself laughing at them. I feel a bit uneasy 
about that. I’d like to be able to say that to be able to joke 
about that sort of thing is involved with treating people 
humanely. And it is probably a refuge: Jews and Negroes 
have been put into politics now, and perhaps laughing at sick 
jokes is the liberal’s way of misbehaving: he’s tired of being 
on his best behaviour all the time about racial questions, but 
he still mustn’t laugh about them, so he laughs about some- 
thing else that’s ‘unmentionable’ but far more remote. But a 
large part of the laugh, you know, is simply nervous laughter. 

The jokes I like best -or rather, the anecdotes — are ones 
that bring in social details. When someone says, for instance, 
that she is having an affair with a man who has a pet shop in 
Cardiff I start laughing immediately ... because of the pet 
shop in Cardiff. 


What do you laugh at in your own books? 


One tends not to laugh unless one’s pretty sure others 
haven’t. For instance, I find myself laughing at adverbs and 
such. In the first page of Lucky Jim you get: ‘ “I don’t know, 
professor”, he replied with sober veracity.’ Now — sober 
veracity. I can still laugh at that. When I’m trying to be 
funny I try to do it in the writing as much as the incident. 

It’s sometimes a surprise, you know, to find out how wrong 
one is. One’s best bits may not be other people’s. A page that 
one groaned to put in strikes others as funny. One never 
knows. I’ve had more complaints about ‘filthy Mozart’, for 
example, than about anything else. Otherwise very intelligent 
readers and critics of perception do, I think, have this difficulty 
in separating a writer from his heroes. Of course I quite under- 
stand that heroes to a large extent are obviously the author, 
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but I think one ought occasionally to be allowed to write some- 
thing that isn’t necessarily one’s own opinion. One wants to 
annoy Mozart lovers, not denigrate Mozart. Who could, 
anyway? In I Like it Here people thought I was attacking 
Europe. But I was attacking the people who like it. 


With which writers do you feel the closest affinity? 


With Fielding, though it seems a gross impertinence; 
Anthony Powell, though that might again be considered so; 
Iris Murdoch. That doesn’t mean to say I want to write like 
them. 


TAKEN FROM LIFE 
Anthony Powell 


By many critics Anthony Powell, now 55, is ranked among 
Britain’s leading senior novelists, with such artists as Evelyn Waugh, 
Graham Greene and Henry Green. For this issue of the TWENTIETH 
CENTURY he talked to W. J. Weatherby, who writes: 


‘Anthony Powell has the record of an upper class Englishman in 
one of his own novels. The son of a lteutenant-colonel, he is a C.B.E., 
the husband of an earl’s daughter, and an old Etonian. Who’s Who 
gives him a list of orders and of clubs, so that his list of twelve 
publications at the end looks a little out of place. But his roots in 
fact have given him a rare advantage for an English writer — that of 
looking at the upper classes from the inside and even crossing the 
class divisions like a highly civilized spy betraying the eccentricities 
and limitations of his well-born fellows. Mr Powell is at his 
best in the minor kind of social satire that seems to put him ina 
direct line from Jane Austen, though he talks of foreign writers, 
particularly French ones, when he discusses his masters. His mild, 
well-constructed face looks like a cross between a duke’s, a don’s and 
an actor’s, but the mind racing behind it will quickly surprise anyone 
who tries to type him. He is a careful, precise man, and in the 
following conversation took away the record to tidy up part of it on 
his typewriter.’ 
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1 CERTAINLY do not write as a professionally humorous 
writer, like, for example, P. G. Wodehouse, for whom I 
have a great regard, but cannot look upon as a naturalistic 
writer. My own books set out to be naturalistic, that is to say 
never to describe anything that could not have happened in 
everyday life. Mr Wodehouse is, in his way, a genius, but his 
aims are, I think, different ones. It is always difficult to know 
how human beings really live. If you describe it, you often 
appear to be a humorous writer, even if it is no more than 
mere reporting of exactly what has happened. Very few people 
can believe the routine of their lives when it is shown to them. 

The method of writing a novel is, I think, to indicate, 
suggest, sometimes perhaps — but not often — to report. Not 
long ago I heard a don say that none of the great novelists had 
been humorous writers. Thinking this over afterwards, I came 
to the conclusion that exactly the opposite was the case. 
Cervantes, Smollett, Fielding, Jane Austen, Henry James, 
Dostoevsky, Dickens, Thackeray, Proust, Hardy, Conrad, 
Scott Fitzgerald, Waugh, even somebody like Tolstoy — all 
have, in a greater or lesser degree, their bursts of humour and 
irony — elements which are sometimes rather hard to distin- 
guish one from the other. 

In any case when you think of humorous writing as such, 
you often have to qualify the word. Surtees, for example, was a 
great comic writer, but he also wrote certain passages that are 
almost Dostoevskian in their horror. Dostoevsky, as I have said, 
was on occasions a great humorist. For years I was rather an 
anti-Dostoevsky man, owing to the badness of the translations, 
but now there is an excellent translator in Magarshack, who 
has done several in the Penguin edition, I sometimes find 
myself sitting in a train roaring with laughter at The Idiot or 
The Brothers Karamazov, to the great alarm of everyone else in 
the carriage. 

Of course, every writer has his own particular temperament, 
which comes out in his books without necessarily being an 
essential part of them. Kipling, who was a very great writer, 
for example, had, some people think, a somewhat disagreeable 
literary temperament, which puts squeamish people off his 
books. I think you often find this — the temperament — a barrier, 
sometimes even a disguise. To some extent a writer should be 
able to control this inessential part of him, of course, but that 
is sometimes difficult. In any case, it is a great problem to 
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know when a writer is to control himself severely and when 
exercise severe discipline. This particularly applies to any 
writing that might be loosely called humorous. 

The great thing about writing a novel is to have the right 
conditions for putting your material on paper after you have 
digested it. For example, I could not have written a line of a 
novel during the war, but later I found the war had been a 
good time for literary digestion. 

In dealing with any situation — humorous or otherwise — one 
writer will pick a certain aspect, another, quite a different way 
of approach. That explains why most — indeed, it would be 
true to say all — writers, even the greatest, work within a 
comparatively limited range. They are all preoccupied with 
certain basic material, and any given writer will turn out on 
examination to be concerned almost always with certain given 
situations, with certain characters, and not with certain others. 

When readers talk to a writer about his books, they some- 
times suggest that someone would be a good character - 
especially a funny character — to be put in a novel. The persons 
thus suggested are usually the last in the world one would use 
for models. If one did use them, it would probably be to write 
about a side of them not in the least obvious — perhaps not 
revealed at all — to the person who made the suggestion. 
People who are funny in real life are not at all the people who 
can be funny in a book, and vice versa. 

As I think I said earlier, I do not myself set out to be a 
humorous writer, so much as one who tries to show things in 
my own way — perhaps to describe old things in a new way. 
You are bound to go on dealing with the same situations, 
because human beings go on doing the same things — adultery, 
murder, marriage — so you simply have to find a fresh way of 
expressing them on paper. 

One approach, for example, that may lead to humorous 
results is the examination of the behaviour of people who 
regard themselves as having a keen sense of the ridiculous. 
This is especially true, I should say at the moment, among 
persons who would describe themselves as ‘anti-Establishment’. 
Such people often turn out to have amusing pomposities that 
far outstrip anything against which they are themselves up in 
arms. A recent good example of humour of perhaps a rather 
terrifying kind was the American play called The Connection, 
about dope addicts. It seemed to me both frightening and 
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funny, but the critics could not take it all. Even the supposedly 
progressive ones were inclined to sit on the fence. The fact is 
that people are even more afraid of laughter than they are of 
tears, and where you get laughter and horror, unrelieved by 
any small touch of sentimentality, very few British critics can 
stand up to it. 

Life in England is, of course, full of material for a novelist. 
The stratification of our society sometimes makes it more 
difficult to make direct points in a way that can be done in, say 
America, but I think the emphasis people make on the question 
of class here, and absence of class in America, seems to me 
exaggerated — or at least treated as if the final results were quite 
different from what they are. It is always assumed nowadays 
that it is a bad thing to be stratified, but one of the aspects 
that is often left out when the matter is discussed is that if 
Snooks looks down on Brown, Brown looks down equally on 
Snooks. It may be silly, but that is how we live in this country, 
and it is impossible to find an income bracket too low for this 
not to be felt within itself. I think it has some basis in English 
diffidence, and is perhaps a support against pure power- 
worship or pure money-worship. 

After the war, when I came out of the Army and returned 
to the writing of novels, I decided that the thing to do was to 
produce a really large work about all the things I was in- 
terested in — the whole of one’s life, in fact — for I have no 
talent for inventing plots of a dramatic kind in a compara- 
tively small space - 80,000 words. Such a scheme has great 
advantages, but you pay a price in the large number of 
characters you have to stick to. You have an overall picture of 
how they live and must limit yourself in what you deal with. 
You cannot write about everybody. What you do must be 
thoroughly done, so that inevitably certain groups of characters 
and their friends and relations get, as it were, preferential treat- 
ment. If one lived a thousand years, one might bring everything 
in, but then you would have to cope with a thousand years of 
experience rather than the normal span. 
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NATURALLY THE FOUNDATION WILL BEAR 


YOUR EXPENSES 


Hurrying to catch my Comet 
One dark November day, 
Which soon would snatch me from it 
To the sunshine of Bombay, 
I pondered pages Berkeley 
Not three weeks since had heard, 
Perceiving Chatto darkly 
Through the mirror of the Third. 


Crowds, colourless and careworn, 
Had made my taxi late, 

Yet not till I was airborne 
Did I recall the date — 

That day when Queen and Minister 
And Band of Guards and all 

Still act their solemn-sinister 
Wreath-rubbish in Whitehall. 


It used to make me throw up, 
These mawkish nursery games: 

O when will England grow up? 
— But I outsoar the Thames, 

And dwindle off down Auster 
To greet Professor Lal 

(He once met Morgan Forster), 
My contact and my pal. 
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TAKING MUSIC SERIOUSLY 


Paul Jennings 


‘Music has always been the most unsmiling of the arts, wrote 
Ernest Newman. Below Paul Jennings briefly speculates on the 
sense of humour of composers and their audiences, for whom music 
has become ‘a form of prayer’. Now 43, Paul Jennings was educated 
at Coventry and Douai School; after Army service and jobs with the 
Central Office of Information and Colman, Prentis and Varley, he 
joined the Observer in 1949. There he has established himself as 
one of Britain’s leading humorists by his ‘Oddly Enough’ column: at 
home in East Bergholt he is known for, among other things, his 
enthusiastic music-making. 


WHEN I was at school we were encouraged to leave written 
questions on the desk of the priest who took us for Doctrine. 
Once I put up one that asked Shall we retain a sense of humour in 
Heaven? I was perfectly serious about this. I can’t remember 
now what the answer was, although I have the impression that 
it was, as may be imagined, pretty speculative and inconclusive 
(the questions of the young! My small son asked in a loud 
whisper at Mass, Has God got a nose?). But I do remember that 
no one could believe I wasn’t just being frivolous. 

I still don’t see why. And you don’t have to believe in the 
Resurrection of the Body to see the relevance of the question, for 
it can be posed equally well in aesthetic terms; can you have 
humour in music? Music, as Schubert observed, is the divine art. 
Heaven is the Beatific Vision, the instantaneous-eternal con- 
frontation with total perfection. But I wouldn’t mind betting 
that in these flat days when everybody in the world wears the 
same-coloured trousers, is either Communist or American (and 
they’re the same), hears the weather forecast on the radio and 
knows that there isn’t, anywhere, a land inhabited by two- 
headed men (and if there was, travel agents would have posters 
of it), more people seek this confrontation through music than 
through any of the other arts. 

I realized this at my first symphony concert. I came up to 
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London to a Prom (there’s bags of culture now in Coventry, 
where I grew up, but there wasn’t then. Nor did we live in to- 
day’s proliferation of records. I was in no danger of saying ‘but 
the bass isn’t deep enough’-a common reaction now from 
people who have heard everything on records first). I can re- 
member the row of faces curving away from me at the Queen’s 
Hall, aquiline with a sort of hunger, waiting for the god to take 
them. They didn’t need to be told by Middleton Murry that 
the artist was the modern priest. And you mustn’t laugh in 
church. 

Ernest Newman once wrote ‘it was with a sure instinct that 
Donatello made his St Cecilia so grave-looking a maiden*; for 
music has always been the most unsmiling of the arts. The 
greatest of its works and men have been overwhelmed with a 
sense of the seriousness of things. It can show no Aristophanes, 
no Moliére, no Beaumarchais, no one who touches Shakespeare 
on his lighter side.’ Newman went on to say that the greatest 
music has been produced by people who lived in serious times 
(‘Bach came half a century after the [Thirty Years] war; but 
it was the artistic repercussion of this, perhaps, more than any 
personal experiences, that made of him so persistent and almost 
morbid a brooder upon problems of sin and death’) — or by 
serious persons, Brahms, with ‘his elderly ailing mother, the 
poverty, the dark Hamburg tenement in which the child’s 
body and mind were moulded . . . a good deal of the gravity of 
our ancestors must have been the product of dark and damp 
houses, excessive toil, incessant anxiety, and, not to put too fine 
a point upon it, bad teeth and bad cooking.’ H’m. The article 
is entitled “The Decline of Solemnity’. 

It isn’t solemnity that has declined, it’s humour, or at least 
the integration of humour in music, or any other art. By-passing 
the argument that tragedy does not flourish in the welfare state, 
let us examine the gulf between the kind of seriousness implied 
by Newman’s phrase about the most unsmiling of the arts and 
that by Jessica’s ‘I am never merry when I hear sweet music’. 

Jessica is perfectly right, there isn’t any laughter in ecstasy. 
Ecstasy is immediate and dimensionless, but laughter is of time, 
it has a sublime and cosmic justification in man’s entanglement 
in the dimensions of time and space; his fantastical tricks before 
high heaven make the angels laugh as well as weep. His skull 


*But what about his marvellous little laughing boys with flutes and cym- 
bals, the Caniorie, in the museum of S Maria del Fiore? 
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grins. And in so far as music is so many people’s most immediate 
path to ecstasy, of course there’s no humour in it. 

But we cannot for long ignore our limitations and realities. 
Humour is implicit in man’s situation in the world, ludicrously 
poised between being and non-being, ‘contingent’, at the mercy 
of brute mishaps, time, space, accident; and it will never dis- 
appear for long during the physical articulation of music. It is 
significant that the most ‘rapt’ and ‘unsmiling’ music was com- 
posed long before music took its modern place as a total experi- 
ence, as a form of prayer, as a vision of meaning. Palestrina 
never thought God was in the music; the madrigalists used music 
as a tool to sharpen the implications of words; by comparison 
with, say, Strauss sitting down to write his Alpine Symphony, 
or with any Mahler, they seemed almost to achieve musical 
ecstasy by accident. 

Then came a kind of half-way stage. Music became the O K, 
predominant art, it had the kind of golden, discovery-full, 
classical period that painting had experienced 150 or 200 years 
earlier. And it is here you first notice humour in music. In its 
purest form this hardly detracts from music’s ‘ecstatic’ quality 
at all, because it arises from the intrinsic nature of the instru- 
ments themselves, the possibilities of witty interplay offered by 
all those different qualities of sound as modern instruments 
developed. 

The most obvious example is the bassoon, a comical instru- 
ment if ever there was one. The passage I always think of is in 
the finale of Beethoven’s Eighth, those delicious staccato octaves 
pom pom pom pom pom pom pom pom pom; diddelyiddely iddle om, 
iddle om, diddelyiddely iddle om, iddle om, DA, dadada, DA 
dadada, etc. (the bassoon part is in italics; poms on the same 
note, every other one an cctave higher. This is cheaper than 
music type). Sometimes Beethoven, Janus-faced, anticipates 
anecdotal and programme humour and makes actual con- 
ceptual jokes, as for instance the village band in the Sixth 
Symphony with the bassoon out of beat. 

And, of course, no art offers more opportunities for that 
simpler kind of humour, the humour of anticlimax. Sometimes 
it is accidentally-on-purpose, like the paukenschlag in the Sur- 
prise Symphony; but the best kinds are accidentally-by-acci- 
dent. Opera, of course, is the supreme source of this; the prisoner 
singing desperately in a cell of which the door keeps swinging 
open, to be closed furiously by a shirt-sleeved hand from the 
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wings; Faust in Dublin, the trap-door refusing to open when 
Mephistopheles comes for Faust, a voice from the gallery saying 
‘Begod Pat, there’s hope for us yet. Hell’s full up.’ Everybody 
knows those jokes. 

But the supreme example of intrinsic musical wit in the great 
time is, of course, Mozart. There is a possible descent from 
Beethoven’s jokes to what I take to be the unfunniest thing in 
the world — The Merry Pranks of Till Eulenspiegel ; but there is no 
descent from Mozart at all. He holds the ecstatic/timeless and 
the witty/timebound in a perfect and inseparable balance. It 
is the supreme fusion of tears and laughter. Often it is a divinely 
simple matter, a phrase repeated once more than you expect; 
the horn does it a few bars before the end of the Rondo of the 
Horn Concerto in E flat (K.417). I can only quote the K number 
glibly like that because I’ve just played the record to check. It 
has all four horn concertos on it, this was the last one I played. 
Everyone will have their own examples. When these things 
come, one turns to one’s companion — with A Certain Smile, 
in fact. 

But in so doing one is conscious that no one else is. There they 
all sit, looking like those people at my first Prom, only more so. 
The fact is that people now expect so much of music that they 
do, almost unconsciously, indeed think of it as the most un- 
smiling of the arts. The humour seems to be more and more 
skimmed off, isolated in a special department of its own; hence 
not only Till Eulenspiegel but Anna Russell and all these joke 
concerts and the Last Prom. 

Goodness, someone ought to write a book about this (not I, 
I’m a humorist, not a musician), one gets in deeper all the time, 
for here is another line of thought that demands following up; 
humour involves surprise, the incalculable and unpredictable, 
the odd thing, the one note too many, the departure from a 
system. This was all very well when there was a system, based 
on the diatonic scale. But, as Mr Wilfrid Mellers observes, 
nowadays ‘we doubt whether there can be the right musical 
technique because we doubt whether there can be the right 
conception of moral order’. Music by people like John Cage or 
Charles Ives goes all out for chance and randomness, as though 
it were all a great mathematical joke. 

Ah, but you can’t have humour except as the other side of 
the coin of ecstasy. It is the composers who have seen God that 
can laugh, not the ones that can do algebra. 
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PUPPETS OVER EUROPE 
George Speaight 


‘I look upon it,’ said Hazlitt, ‘that he who invented puppet- 
shows was a greater benefactor to his species, than he who invented 
opera!’ Here a later enthusiast discusses the comedy of puppets — 
which has, he claims, been falsified by Bergson’s special pleading, in 
using the wooden manikins to prove a theory of humour. As a_young 
bookseller, George Speaight gave toy theatre shows to lure the 
customers into the shop (Bumpus’s in Oxford Street), and he says he 
has never been able to escape from the consequences. He has presented 
puppet shows in most of the possible circumstances (including the 
television screen and the Old Vic stage), and has travelled all over 
Europe to see puppet shows. Mr Speaight has written two authoritative 
studies in this field —- Juvenile Drama, the History of the English 
Toy Theatre (1946) and The History of the English Puppet 
Theatre (1955). He is the Chairman of the Society for T-heatre 
Research. 


‘THAT’s the way to do it,’ speaks Punch in his almost 
incomprehensible gibberish, as he beats his wife senseless, 
throws her up in the air and slams her lifeless corpse with a 
final thwack from his stick. And laugh — children, parents, 
grandparents — we all laugh. Why, on earth, do we do it? 
We do not laugh at a man beating his wife in the street, or 
fighting a policeman; we do not laugh at a condemned man 
shuddering at the gallows; when a demented woman threw a 
baby out of a window a few months ago we felt a frisson of 
horror as we read the news. Why do we laugh when these 
events are enacted by puppets in the Punch show, which is still 
~in spite of television — England’s main contribution to puppet 
comedy? For although Punch has disappeared from the city 
streets he still survives quite lustily on the beach of nearly every 
seaside resort in the summer. 

Puppets are not funny in themselves. Nothing is more 
unfunny, or more dull, than a couple of well-dressed manikins 
going through the motions of polite conversation while a 
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gramophone record behind the scenes grinds out the scintil. | m: 
lating exchange of Lady Bracknell with Mr Worthing, even if ) sw 


the voices are those of Edith Evans and John Gielgud. Some | un 
years ago the combined brains of the IT M A script-writers | th 
were put to work to make a funny puppet programme on | | 
television; the result was a lamentable failure. It isn’t the | It: 
dialogue that makes puppets funny. Nor is it the figures them- | W 
selves. People don’t really laugh at Punch’s hooked nose or 
humped back. Sergei Obratsov, the famous Russian puppeteer, | __ lat 
makes an illuminating experiment in his performance. After | _ the 
the usual amusing turns with the usual amusing figures, he 
brings on two puppets whose heads are merely plain turned | sw 
wooden balls; the audience finds them just as satisfying as the | He 
naturalistic faces. Then he leaves the costumes off, and merely 
brings on the symbolic heads on his open fingers; the audience __ He 
still laughs. Finally, he leaves the heads off and plays a lovers’ | as 
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tiff between his two bare hands. The illusion remains complete, th 
the audience laughs more than ever. ont 

The discovery that a puppet is not necessary for a puppet | as 
show has been brilliantly developed by the French puppeteer, ) ow 
Yves Jolly. He mimes a scene between one hand in a white | ani 
glove and the other in a red glove. They meet, they chat, they | des 
make a date, they go to the river, they lie on the grass; red ! tos 
glove moves close, white glove sidles away; red glove touches i 
white; he strokes her; he pinches her; she shivers with excite- | ele 
ment; tenderly, ever so tenderly, he slips the glove off her - | is \ 
finger by finger; she stands, white and virginal before him; | sor 
with swift masculine movements he strips his own glove off. It | str: 
is the most erotic moment in the whole of my theatrical ex- | the 


perience — without the slightest gross or offensive gesture. No | wh 
striptease show can hold a candle to this. And then, with a nice | thi 
sense of anticlimax, they dive into the river. They are going fora | of] 
swim — it isn’t a love scene after all! 
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Yves Jolly has also shown that the most unlikely objects may | wit 
be used as puppets. He has an umbrella ballet in his repertory. | ter 
The stage is crowded with umbrellas and parasols, among ‘ 
whom moves an elegantly rolled grey, a masculine dandy of an | mo 
umbrella; inevitably he meets a frivolously gay parasol; he | oft 
gravely inclines towards her; she twists and (one would swear) | fac 
laughs and winks; flashy, colourful parasols — chorus girls of | rou 
the umbrella family — spin and circle across the stage; police- | wh 
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march on and arrest the gay dancers; the dandy and his 
sweetheart weave the patterns of their dance; a coach of 
umbrellas rolls on, and the lovers drive away, enthroned above 
the spinning wheels of their chariot. 

All this is achieved with three pairs of hands and a screen. 
It is at times exciting, beautiful, satirical, and very, very funny. 
What is the secret? Why? 

Another French puppeteer, Jean-Loup Temporal, makes us 
laugh by different methods. An old tramp lies down to sleep in 
the streets of Paris beneath a hoarding carrying a travel poster 
of a bull fight in Spain. As he dreams the flamenco music 
swells, the castanets click, and the bull jumps out of the poster. 
He plays it in a mock bull fight. Then, to give himself courage, 
he drains his bottle of wine. Two bulls instantly charge at him. 
He is seeing double! In another turn on Temporal’s programme 
a seal balances a balloon on its head. Now nothing is easier 
than for a man to toss a balloon up and keep it bouncing with 
one hand. But when that hand is clothed with the semblance of 
aseal, and when that hand belongs to a sensitive artist, we hold 
our breath in wonder and anticipation as the long, lanky 
animal twists this way and that, sliding its body beneath the 
descending globe, and we relax with relief and delight as it 
tosses it once more high into the air. 

The solo performance of Sergei Obratsov embraces another 
element than that of symbolism, and one in which the puppet 
is very much at home - that of caricature. There are soaring 
sopranos with heaving bosoms and squawking contraltos who 
strangle their partners with flaying arms during a lovers’ duet; 
there are cats who sing with the voices of women and women 
who sing with the voices of cats. Obratsov is fascinated by two 
things — singing and love, and his puppets make gentle mockery 
of both of these. But his humour can have a bitter lash when he 
wishes, as in his drunkard whose face collapses into something 
with no semblance of humanity as he swigs his vodka; this is 
terrible, although one laughs at it. 

Singers lend themselves to caricature. If Obratsov has had 
most fun from women, one remembers the all-male glee club 
of the Czech, Professor Skupa, with their heavily carved wooden 
faces in the Central European tradition. There was the fat 
round tenor, and the lean, long baritone, and the man with 
whiskers who came in at the wrong place, and the man who 
only opened his mouth once in each verse. And Skupa’s town 
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band, struggling with vast drums and trombones, bigger than 
themselves. And the father and son, Hurvinek and Spejbl, 
whose adventures had no end and who gave their names to his | 
theatre. If a script of itself cannot make puppets amusing 
dialogue is not necessarily wasted, for these two characters 
conversing together in their deliciously contrasted voices — the 
heavy drawl of the father with the high pert tones of the son, | 
both spoken by the same actor — were funny to listen to even if 
one couldn’t understand what they said. 

Funny too was the agile pianist, @ Ja Paderewski, of 
Podrecca’s Piccoli when this Italian troupe first took London )} 
by storm; but this company, like so many others, has not had 
an original idea for the past thirty years, and for interesting 
work one must now look either to the studios of Paris or to the 
vast state-supported puppet theatres of Eastern Europe. 

Humour, perhaps, flourishes less easily than other dramatic 
forms in a new Communist society; laughing at oneself is a 
mark of a sophisticated and mature civilization. But they can 
always laugh at the poor old decadent West. The Puppet 
Theatre of Budapest has a brilliant programme called Un } 
Succés Fou (it is symptomatic of its Gallic flavour that the title | 
is translatable into French but not into English). This consists 
of a series of sketches holding up to ridicule the arts of capitalism } 
— jazz, rock ’n’ roll, existentialist drama, surrealism, abstraction, 
the lot. It is good satire, and one feels some affection behind the 
ridicule. The Rumanian Tsandarica Puppet Theatre has a 
very good parody of a Western detective story called The Hand | 
with Five Fingers, with a kind of Sherlock Holmes character pass- 
ing through an extraordinary medley of adventures in night 
clubs and criminal joints; they have some good clean fun out | 
of our traffic jams, with endless processions of motor cars | 
shunting from red light to red light, while a symbolic hearse | 
passes the other way. It is interesting that when the Moscow } 
Puppet Theatre tried to do the same sort of thing in a piece 
called Mine, only Mine the result, though extremely spectacular, | 
failed to be funny. 

Puppets have to do something quite exceptional to produce 
a belly laugh. But they can hardly fail at light comedy. The 
Warsaw Lalka Theatre produces a delightful play called 
Lwyrtala the Musician, about an old woodcutter and ballad 
singer who goes to heaven but begs to be allowed to return to 
earth; the production is rich in folk-art motifs, based on the 
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glass paintings of the peasants; angels swing on ropes as they 
ring the bells of heaven, and the strings of celestial lyres snap 
as the angels try to learn the ballads sung by Zwyrtala, in 
place of their familiar hymns. In the end the old woodcutter 
causes too much trouble, and St Peter fulfils his wishes by 
sending him back to earth. 

Another piece that stays long in my memory is Peter and the 
Wolf to Prokofiev’s familiar music, presented by the Puppet 
Theatre of Sofia. The spoken commentary to this music soon 
becomes a bore, with the embarrassment of hearing actors 
archly enunciating its platitudinous phrases. The piece has 
been played as a human ballet, and was thus presented at the 
Arts Theatre during the war; but it then failed to rid itself of 
the atmosphere of pantomime which is so easily conjured up 
when human actors dress up as animals. In the Bulgarian 
puppet production all this had vanished; the humans and the 
animals both belonged to the same order of creation; if we felt 
fear when the great grey wolf slinked across the stage, our 
hearts were full of joy and laughter as Peter caught it in his 
noose and the hunters dragged it home. 

And so we come back to the question. Why do we so easily 
smile at puppets? Why do we even laugh at them? What 
power can they exercise in the realm of comedy? 

First of all, let us be clear that the puppet has no intrinsic 
ability to charm or amuse us. A puppet show can be good or 
bad. It is often very bad. It is a very difficult art. Complete 
success is only rarely achieved. But when the puppet succeeds, 
how does it succeed? As might be expected there is no single 
answer. Puppets are funny when they exaggerate the things 
that humans do —~ as in caricature and satire; but puppets are 
also funny when they do things that no human ever should do 
at all — like beating his wife and killing his baby; and again 
puppets are funny when they do things that no human 
possibly can do — like the man with three heads, or the skeleton 
that comes apart. Bergson held that an animal can only be 
funny when ‘you have detected in it some human attitude or 
expression’, but that a human is only funny in so far as he 
‘reminds us of a mere machine’. The Bergson theory of comedy 
would seem to accommodate puppets under both headings, as 
un-human beings imitating humans who are merely machines. 
This is ingenious, but a little facile. One cannot be funny by 
following a formula. Some puppets make us laugh, some 
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puppets make us yawn. The puppet holds a wonderful capacity 
for comedy, but without a gifted artist —- the puppeteer — to 
direct it, its humour is still-born. 

The springs of comedy lie deep in the human soul. It is 
enough for us to say that they may be released through the 
instrumentality of these inanimate creatures of human fancy. 
Their lifeless forms and symbolic features engage the imagina- 
tion of their audience; and so there is created that emotional } 
bond between the spectator and the player from which all 
drama and all comedy must spring. 





—~— 
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...only the emotion of love takes higher rank than the 
emotion of laughter. ... There is laughter that goes so far as 
to lose all touch with its motive, and to exist only, grossly, in 
itself. This is laughter at its best. A man to whom such laughter 
has often been granted may happen to die in a workhouse. No 
matter. I will not admit that he has failed in life. Another man, 
who has never laughed thus, may be buried in Westminster 
Abbey, leaving more than a million pounds overhead. What 
then? I regard him as a failure. Nor does it seem to me to 
matter one jot how such laughter is achieved. Humour may 
rollick on high planes of fantasy or in depth of silliness. To 
many people it appeals only from those depths. If it appeals to 
them irresistibly, they are more enviable than those who are 
sensitive only to the finer kind of joke and not so sensitive as 
to be mastered and dissolved by it. Laughter is a thing to be 
rated according to its own intensity.’ 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
MODEL CHILDREN 


When the Belisha Beacons first came out 
In Dinky Toys, damned if 
They didn’t seem more plausible. We balk 


At celluloid oranges on seven-foot sticks ; 
The crazy baubles teeter on a stalk 
Two inches high at most. 


You scaled down England to a nursery floor, 
Hore-Belisha. Puff-puffs pull our trains 
On rails a kid can fix 


Out of a Hornby Dublo. In a wholly 
Realistic lay-out that maintains 
Consistency of scale, 


Mini-cars squeal at mini-lights, and mini- 
Cathedrals, not to dwarf them, shrink above them, 
All to the measure of an orange lolly. 


What I remember as your greatest feat 
Is the city of Durham, and its prince- 
Bishop diminished to a gaitered ninny, 


Its plastic Pennines shelving to a neat 
River of silver foil. 
Not man the measure, but his kiddie-car. 


Belisha had his mandate. If we live 
In Toddlers’ Paradise, 
The toddlers that we are 


Demanded it. Those bad 
Boys from the dockyards aren’t 
Nice to Mummie — hear them sulking 


(Not that they mean it), ‘Shan’t!’ 
Some of us are the kiddies, some their toys. 
Most of us act the one, and are the other. 


Ted and Beatnik, new to the Dinky range, 
Are presents now from Mother. 
Once little terrors, they are model children. 


Sometimes, as clockwork scoots to kerb or platform, 
Mannikins topple under it, as if 
To spoil the game on purpose. Is it strange ? 


DONALD DAVIE 





CARRYING ON IN THE CINEMA 


Peter Rogers 


| 


What makes most of us laugh, in the era of the H-bomb? For one | 


answer, turn to the cinema. The most lucrative series of comedy films 
ever made in Britain are the ‘Carry On’ series of the last three years. 
The man behind them, Peter Rogers, talked about them for the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY to Robert Muller, the brilliant 
novelist and journalist who is now theatre critic of the Daily Mail. 

‘Since Carry On, Sergeant in 1958,’ says Robert Muller, 
‘there have been Carry On, Nurse, Carry On, Teacher, Carry 
On, Constable and Carry On, Regardless. Each picture is 
made at a cost of approximately £75,000. Together they have 
grossed several million pounds. Carry On, Nurse made more money 
in British cinemas than any other film exhibited in 1959; Carry On, 
Sergeant was the third biggest “‘grosser” of 1958; Carry On, 
Constable was the third biggest “‘grosser” of 1960; and Carry 
On, Nurse has also earned more than a million pounds in the U.S.A., 
exceeding the profits of any previous English comedy. Each of these 
films, crude, knockabout farces rooted in the now almost defunct 
traditions of British music-hall, presents virtually the same cast ina 
chain of gags arising from a simple given situation and background 


| 


| 


| 


a — — ~~ 


— the army, a hospital, the police, a school and an agency. All the | 


films are scripted by Norman Hudis, directed by Gerald Thomas, and 
produced and originated by Peters Rogers. 

‘Mr Rogers began his career as a journalist on the Kentish 
Mercury, and has worked in the film industry since 1937. He has 
written several radio plays; scripted such films as Holiday Camp 


and Here Come the Huggetts ; and worked as a producer on films | 


ranging from Cat Girl to The Tommy Steele Story. Mr Rogers 
is forty-five this year. He is an elegantly dressed man with a high 
civilized drawl and the looks of a minor diplomat. In terms of money, 
he is without doubt the most successful film producer in Britain.’ 


THE ‘Carry Ons’ happened after the impact of the first one 
I made, Carry On, Sergeant. It was successful enough for us to 
say that this was something we should try again. So we did 
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Carry On, Nurse, which even by comparison with ‘Sergeant’ 
was fantastic, almost frightening. I was faced with the prospect 
of keeping it up. ‘Sergeant’ was, in a sense, an experiment in 
that we made it for £75,000, a very low budget for a first 
feature. Originally the script was commissioned for someone 
else entirely. It was called The Bull Boys, and based on the 
call-up, and when the Woolf Brothers got the script they 
didn’t want it. It sat on the shelf for a while, so I took it 
down, and dusted it off, and we set about doing a polished 
script. 

The series has since evolved through a number of people 
behaving in a certain way. The audience reacted in a certain 
manner, which told us that if we repeated the same formula 
they would react in the same way again. They, in fact, did 
react in the same way in subsequent Carry On pictures, and 
this has produced in me a certain loyalty to my audience. If 
I didn’t give them what they expect me to give, they would 
turn away. 

I think the pictures are successful, because, quite simply, the 
audience has been given what they wanted. There is nothing 
pretentious about the films. They have been straight, down- 
to-earth comedies. There is warmth in them, and no sick 
humour, no unkindness, no violence. We may take the mickey 
out of an institution, but the institution always comes out right 
in the end. There is a sort of Cinderella element in this. 

It isn’t easy to write this sort of thing. A lot of people have 
sent in scripts for the series, but when it comes down to it, I 
always fall back on my friend Norman Hudis, who understands 
me as I understand him. We sit down with an idea, which I 
evolve myself. I make up my mind what I want these characters 
to do next, and we meet, and walk about the room, and 
thrash it all out, and what results is a basic notion of what the 
film is going to be. When you know somebody as well as I 
know Norman (Hudis) and Gerald (Thomas), there is no 
point in having a detailed story-line to start with. We just sit 
there and throw ideas about. Afterwards Norman bangs it out 
as a draft script. This takes about two weeks. Then we meet 
again, and the final script is done in four to six weeks. I often 
ring up Norman in the middle of the night with ideas for gags 
and make a nuisance of myself that way. He accepts these 
ideas. He hasn’t argued yet. 

You see, I’m in the happy position of having this trio of 
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producer-director-writer, who are all very fond of each other, 
Indeed, I am fond of myself. I know that neither Thomas nor 
Hudis will be offended by anything I might say. Our working 
relationship is based on our personal relationship. 

Ill give you an example of how these films happen. When 
we were making Carry On, Sergeant, Kenneth Connor’s stand-in 
came up to me and said, ‘How about Carry On, Regardless as a 
title?’ So I said, ‘I'll let you have a case of Scotch for this,’ 
because I realized in a flash what the title suggested to me, 
We'll put all the characters in a sort of universal agency. 
There is no end to the situations you can invent with such a 
background, because each telephone call to such an agency 
suggests a sketch or a cameo. Although ‘Regardless’ eventually 
became the fifth of the series, I started at once thinking up 
ideas and sketches for it. ‘Regardless’ was going to be the last 
one, but the series got such a hold on people that I couldn’t 
finish with it. The last one will obviously be called Why Carry 
On? 

Is this series the kind of thing I really care to write, as a 
professional writer? I think it is. After all, I was weaned on 
things like “The Huggetts’, and Holiday Camp, which had a 
serious element in it as well. Eventually I want to introduce a 
serious element into the films, but I don’t want to scare the 
audiences away. I’ve got another wheeze on that. I’m planning 
a series about a District Nurse, called Nurse on Wheels, all about 
a nurse who comes and goes, and that will bring in tragedy as 
well as comedy. 

I haven’t actually ever seen any of my ‘Carry Ons’ with an 
audience. I don’t think I would go and see these films, for 
myself, as it were. I don’t mean that I think of the audience as 
a lot of clots; that’s not what I am saying, but I make these 
films as a business. 

I please my own tastes inasmuch as I avoid doing the 
things I don’t like — cruelty, unkindness and violence. But I 
mustn’t give the impression that I stand outside the audience 
that sees the ‘Carry Ons’. I am audience. That’s why I make the 
things. The films I like to see myself are very rare indeed. I 
very rarely go to the cinema. We are now talking about Art, 
and Art is something personal that I keep to myself and know 
how to enjoy. That finds its outlet in my music. I play myself. 
The piano. And the organ. I have an organ at home. Sometimes 
I play Gershwin, sometimes I play Bach. 
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But I don’t believe in inflicting on audiences the things I 
like to see myself. As a producer I am quite schizophrenic. 
Though I haven’t actually made the kind of picture that appeals 
to the other (organ) side of me. I feel as much at home in a 
public bar as in a saloon lounge. I suppose I'd really like to 
make animal pictures, like Arne Sucksdorff’s The Great Adventure 
or the better Walt Disney things. But what worries me is that 
to make animal films you have to be just a little bit cruel to the 
animals, and that would horrify me. 

I look at it this way. If I went to the bank and asked for so 
many thousand pounds for a picture which would satisfy me, 
do you think they would let me have it? Of course not. But if 
I go to them, asking for money for the kind of pictures I do 
make, there is no worry, no difficulty at all. 

Since I’ve been working with Anglo-Amalgamated [who 
distribute the ‘Carry On’ pictures] I’ve had an absolutely free 
hand. And that’s very rare in Wardour Street. I just go ahead 
and they [Nat Cohen and Stuart Levy of Anglo-Amalgamated] 
trust me. And, I mean, can I let them down? Can I slip one 
picture in, just for myself? It wouldn’t be honest, would it? I 
have to be faithful to Audience and Bank before I can consider 
myself. It’s as simple as that. It’s like being a shopkeeper. It’s 
no good stocking up on things that nobody wants. You go out 
of business. 

How would I brief a writer who wanted to write a ‘Carry 
On’? I find this difficult. It isn’t good enough just to think of a 
situation and let your characters loose in it. One of the things 
one has to fight shy of is the suggestion that comes along as 
you go along. These quick ideas are usually bad. 

First of all, the thing to cut out is any idea of satire. No satire 
whatsoever. (Although I couldn’t live without my Punch, I 
wouldn’t dream of making a ‘Carry On’ in a Punch style). 
From the filming point of view, all your characters have to 
appear one after another in the first five minutes of the picture. 
From there they go on quarrelling and squabbling in their 
harmless way to whatever job they have to do. 

Remember, instead of characterization, you are writing 
for real people. You have Charles Hawtrey, who has a certain 
aura, and he must come into a room and say ‘Hallo, Hallo’ and 


| just be Charles Hawtrey. With Kenneth Connor you may ring 


the changes, because he can do anything. Kenneth Williams 
we usually play as a sort of erudite character with a particular 
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voice, but not his radio voice. Then we have Liz Frazer and 
Joan Sims. They are catered for. (It really all goes back to the 
days of actor-management.) Liz Frazer is obviously deployed 
as the Busty Blonde, a bit dizzy. And Joan Sims, who is a 
consummate artist, can do anything. One of the most beautiful 
things she has ever done for me was the drunken scene 
in ‘Regardless’. She is more in the Eve Arden—Joan 
Davis tradition. The artists hate this sort of type-casting, 
of course. But they do it. If you don’t type-cast, you are 
letting your audience down again. If they’re going to see 
Kenneth Williams as a navvy, they’re going to be very 
unhappy indeed. 

Next you decide what it is these characters are going to do. 
That depends on the story-line. What we do is to think up a 
situation, in which these characters come off very badly. We 
devise a sort of black-out sketch for one character, and then we 
go on immediately to another character. It is very much a revue 
technique. 

In fact I am going to put all these people into a revue, and 
am collecting material for this. Really, the only story-line 
necessary for a ‘Carry On’ is that the characters go after 
something, that they do it badly, and that they end up doing it 
properly. 

To be honest, the series must be derivative of something or 
the other, but I am never conscious of this. ‘Carry On’ has 
become a trademark in comedy, which the audience has come 
to rely on. The trouble now is that other companies are 
making similar comedies, films like What a Whopper and Nearly 
a Nasty Accident, and the danger is over-familiarity. I must 
anticipate this, audiences getting tired of the same thing, and 
gradually steer them into something else. 

After all, there is nothing new about the series. There is 
nothing new about people’s trousers falling down. It’s new 
people in the old framework of music hall. And I must be sure 
that the new people won’t wear themselves out, which will 
happen if they go into too many comedies. I hope that they 
won't wear themselvesout and the series won’t run down. 
Since I’ve devised and created the whole thing, it will be my 
fault if the standard goes down. I try to prevent this by limiting 
myself now to one ‘Carry On’ a year, though I have to keep up 
making three pictures a year, which can be trying. Over- 
exposure is the danger. All the time there must be new charac- 
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ters who can play comedy. Fresh injections of character is one 
of the things I do to keep the series going. 

As far as good and bad taste are concerned, I take the 
middle course. The blue joke and the innuendo are harmless 
enough. As a rule they’re not new and have all been heard 
before. Whether a joke is in bad taste depends on where you 
tell it and how you tell it. If these pictures were made for 
showing to children’s matinées or in church halls you wouldn’t 
do that sort of thing. We’ve thought up many gags that I’ve 
considered too vulgar to be included. It seems to have got 
around about the ‘Carry Ons’ that they are vulgar. People 
ask, ‘How has this got past the censor?’ The censor has cut 
certain gags at the script stage, but he always says it depends 
on how it is played. Often what reads terribly vulgar is not 
vulgar at all when played. But the vulgar element goes back 
to the music hall. I don’t want to play up this element, and I 
don’t want to play it down. After all, the red-nosed comedian 
with the blue jokes was always the most popular, and it was 
the women who laughed their heads off. And they still do. It’s 
not necessary to be vulgar to get a laugh. But sometimes you 
have to be suggestive to get the roar you want. 

The critics’ reactions to the ‘Carry Ons’ have been, very 
curious. You take someone like Penelope Gilliatt, who is very 
kind to them, who accepts them as having happened, and 
there’s nothing anybody can do about it. One likes to say that 
critical reaction doesn’t matter, but really it does. I look at it 
this way. The critic has a job to do. He has to keep faith with 
his audience, just as I have to keep faith with mine. And the 
highbrow critic knows that it is unlikely that his readers will 
want to be recommended to see a ‘Carry On’, when it’s things 
like La Dolce Vita and Wild Strawberries that are their cup of 
tea. Yet, as I say, on the whole the critics have been kind. 
They haven’t knocked them. They’ve accepted them as an 
institution or phenomenon, something that can no longer be 
ignored. 

I think the ‘Carry Ons’ appeal to that element in people that 
wants to let off steam, but not in an unbridled way, as in 
Hellzapoppin’. That is the side of me to which they appeal, 
anyway. I like a bloody good laugh, and don’t like to be too 
reverent. What I have discovered is that making comedy is all 
instinct. You know the twist in the guts you get when you’re 
frightened about something. Well, when you get that you 
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know that something isn’t right. I’ve been in this business for 





i) 


twenty-four years and I think I know now what makes people | 


laugh. And it gives one pleasure to be proved right. 

The ‘Carry Ons’ have brought me a lot of freedom, and a 
lot of worries too. If everyone goes through the same gap in the 
hedge you have to find another gate to go through. No, I’m 
not thinking of Carry On, Frankenstein. That doesn’t interest me 
at all. I shall be doing another ‘Carry On’ at the end of the year, 
which involves the same crowd in a small seaside hotel. I’ve 
also planned a lot of other ‘Carry Ons’. I’ve got them cruising, 
flying, and in a stately home. Oh yes, we’ve got a lot of ‘Carry 
Ons’ planned. Carry On, Yanks. Carry On at Sea. Carry On, Duke. 
Carry On, ‘Dancing. Carry On, Flying. Carry On, London. Carry 


On, Singing. Carry On, Sailor. Carry On, Cruising. Carry On, | 


Courter, and What a Carry On. 
Oh yes, and Carry On, Fleet Street. 


‘I never saw anything funny that wasn’t terrible. If it 
causes pain, it’s funny: if it doesn’t, it isn’t. I try to hide the 
pain with embarrassment, and the more I do that, the better 
they like it. But that doesn’t mean they are unsympathetic. 
Oh no, they laugh often with tears in their eyes. Only of course 
it mustn’t be too painful.’ 


W. C. FIELDS 
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COMEDY ON TIPTOES 


Clive Barnes 


‘Perhaps all comedy can be loosely split into that which makes you 
laugh for the joy of laughing, and that which makes you laugh for a 
purpose,’ suggests our next contributor. ‘The latter... is far from 
easy in ballet... .° Ballet itself is a joke to many people — especially 
those who never watch it — partly because of the inbred solemnity of 
its more insulated devotees. Yet, as Clive Barnes points out, nobody 
sees the joke better than ballet-makers — ‘ballet often turns upon 
itself with cannibal-like ferocity’ — and comedy in dance takes varied 
forms, acutely analysed below. Born in London in 1927, Clive 
Barnes was a medical student at King’s College, London before 
reading English at Oxford. There he helped to revive the University 
Ballet Club and to restart its magazine, Arabesque. He also began 
to take ballet classes, but ‘luckily has never felt any desire to perform 
in public’. On coming down from Oxford in 1951 he was appointed 
associate editor of Dance and Dancers; since 1956 has written for 


the Daily Express, primarily about music ; and ts ballet critic of the 
Spectator. 


BALLET has got a sense of humour, but for various reasons it 
likes to keep fairly quiet about it. The understandable, if 
despicable, tendency, grounded in history and sanctified by 
the hard-dying English Puritan tradition, to rate comedy lower 
than tragedy runs throughout the English theatre. Yet this 
same tendency breaks into a gallop when considering ballet, 
an art of nothing if not elevation, even though it does some- 
times keep its feet too firmly on the ground. In fairness it must 
be remembered that at least in recent centuries ballet has 
always had to fight for its claim to be taken seriously against 
well-armed, ill-informed opponents anxious to dismiss it as mere 
frivolity. The effect of such destructive patronage has been to 
make writers on dance aesthetics defensively shrill in their 
insistence on ballet’s high seriousness. Guiltily, and often 
justifiably, afraid of being laughed at, they have adroitly 
underplayed the idea that audiences can laugh with ballet. 
3* 
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Then again, it is unfortunate that since the nineteenth century 
ballet in Britain has become an almost exclusively middle. 
class entertainment, so its audiences have a traditional 
suspicion of humour, frequently intensified by the still sur. 
prisingly widespread feeling that ballet is highbrow and 


probably at its all too subtle best when boring. No one now | 


chooses to remember that the first great dancer to appear at 
Sadler’s Wells was almost certainly Joe Grimaldi, and that 
clowns and ballet dancers have always been brothers under the 
greasepaint, although for years these two traditions of theatrical 
dancing were kept far apart. 

When one thinks of the social ups and artistic downs of 
comic dancing, when one remembers how long comedy was 
thought of as an enemy to ballet as a fine art, and when one 
considers the built-in insecurity with which thoughtful writers 
on ballet customarily approach their subject, it is little wonder 
that comedy in ballet has found no literary sponsors. No one 
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ever seems to have asked himself what is funny in ballet, or | 


why that should be so. Can dancing, to make some kind of a 
start, be funny in itself, or only funny by associations? Ob- 
viously you only have to put a greasepaint moustache on a 
ballerina and let her innocently dance the Aurora pas de deux, 
and you will have made a joke subtly different (and far 
funnier) from drawing a beard on the portrait of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, in a school text-book. There are plenty of other comic 
approaches, many of them more practical and most of them 
more common, but can dancing be funny without any such 
external help? The question is probably one for an anthro- 
pologist, for it might break down to whether primitive man 
has any sense of the comic. 

In dancing it is usually the shock of the unexpected that is 
funny — and classical ballet with its closely tied formal con- 
ventions can lend itself to anarchic humour. But any move- 
ment is capable of raising a relieved laugh, provided that it is 
unexpected enough and its context is not threatening. The 
whole question of comic movement depends largely on what 
constitutes the unexpected. For example, if you are watching 
an acrobat you expect him to turn somersaults, so this is no 
more funny than a bird flying. But if you are watching a 
perfectly ordinary-looking City gentleman walking down the 
street, and he suddenly turns a somersault, as long as he then 
propitiates your fears by walking along as if nothing had 
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happened, the movement will be sublimely funny. Even so the 
humour is not really connected so much with the movement 
itself as with the total action—it is actually just a variant on the 
moustachioed ballerina joke. This is still not any closer to 
comic movement. 

Obviously what we think is funny is partly a question of 
individual personality, but, at least in the case of movement, 
it is even more a reflection of our degree of sophistication or 
knowingness in any given situation. Show a dancer spinning 
round twice in a double tour en lair to a savage, and I imagine 
he would laugh. Show the same thing to any Western European 
who is consciously hardly aware of ballet and he will have 
enough sophistication to accept it as a ballet step. Now show a 
man going round and ending with his back to the audience, 
and you will probably get the same reaction. But finally show 
the same step to another Western European who knows just a 
little more about the conventions of ballet, and he will laugh 
along with the savage. This is what I meant earlier by saying 
the formal conventions of ballet lent themselves to humour, 
but the range of that humour is changing as audiences become 
more knowing and choreographers become more daring in 
their serious invention of dance steps. While new dance in- 
vention may please and surprise us, it only rarely surprises us 
in a totally unexpected way, and if it does we are more likely 
to be nonplussed than amused. We have accepted the chore- 
ographer’s right to show us new and unusual steps, just as we 
have accepted the acrobat’s right to do somersaults. This is a 
fortunate thing for the art of ballet as a whole, but it makes 
comic choreography unusually difficult. Consequently, comic 
choreography really requires an element of exaggeration in it, 
partly perhaps as a sign to the audience that it can relax from 
its normal attitude of sophistication and slip into a different 
gear, a different state of emotional awareness. It is as if the 
choreographer were saying to his audience: ‘Watch out for 
this one, it’s going to make you split your sides laughing!’ 

Pure dance comedy is one of the rarest things to achieve in 
ballet, and the best examples I can think of off-hand are the 
first movement of Balanchine’s Bourrée Fantasque and Jerome 
Robbins’s Interplay. Here you find a form of abstract dance 
humour that has nothing to do with narrative and very little 
with situation, although it has something in common with the 
perfectly non-specific comedy occasionally found in music. 








However, by far the most common form of comedy ballet is 
that which places humorous choreography within a dramatic 
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framework, and scores, quite legitimately, a fair proportion of | 


its laughs from the comedy situation and characterizations. 

It would be a vast and fruitless task to try to classify comedy 
ballets as if they were butterflies to be transfixed on to cards 
according to their species. It might nevertheless be worth 
making a rough attempt to categorize a few of the more 
obvious comic methods to be found in ballet. Perhaps all 
comedy can be loosely split into that which makes you laugh 
for the joy of laughing, and that which makes you laugh for a 
purpose. The latter, which at its best is one of the most 
pertinent forms of social comment, is far from easy in ballet, 
or, for that matter, opera. Social comment is normally directed 
at the contemporary scene, while the lyric theatre with its 
rigid stylization and basic convention of unnaturalness does not 
lend itself to contemporary themes. In ballet and opera we 
have to accept the reality of people who apparently go through 
life either dancing or singing, and although this does not nor- 
mally cause any difficulty or even conscious thought, our 
acceptance is rather less willing when they are dressed like our 
next-door neighbours. 

Nevertheless social comment and satire are not impossible, 
and before the war Kurt Jooss made a few forceiully satiric 
ballets which at their best had a bite equal to almost anything 
in the expressionist theatre of the ’thirties. The Green Table, a 
ballet which stamped itself upon a whole generation, and its 
grotesquely sinister Men in Black, their faces fixed with grin- 
ning masks, posturing emptily around a conference table, 
summed up the spirit of Geneva. In The Big City, Jooss used a 
similarly acid vein of comedy to etch in some of the details of 
his naive yet effective montage of a capitalist society. Another 
work finding its origins in the pre-Nazi Germany of the Weimar 
Republic was the Bertold Brecht/Kurt Weill/George Balan- 
chine danced-operetta Anna-Anna, or The Seven Deadly Sins, and 
Weill’s haunting, hurdy-gurdy music also inspired one of the 
few British dance satires, Antony Tudor’s Judgment of Paris. 
This tragi-comedy set in a sleazy Paris clip-joint is the most 
hard-hitting comedy in the current dance repertory. Created 
during the formative years of British ballet in 1938, its three 
pathetically laughable whores trying to entertain their solitary 
drunken customer are as funny and sad as Weill’s broken- 
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down music. Their shuffling routines are given an apathetic 
hopefulness and a quality of unromantic truth that makes the 
audience’s amusement take on an uneasy edge of horror. 

Ballet, even satirical ballet, is not usually so uncomfortable — 
and this is ballet’s loss. Far more typical is Frederick Ashton’s 
Fagade, cocking a gentle snook at the music-hall and social 
dances of the *twenties. But there is no poison in the jest, 
which is pre-Muggeridge Punch humour, just as Jerome 
Robbins’s more recent The Concert has the more sophisticated 
air of the New Yorker. This is fantasy-satire of a kind perhaps 
peculiar to ballet, and purports to show the wish-fulfilments of 
an audience lightly day-dreaming during a Chopin recital. 
It has wit, imagination, minute observation (concert-going 
behaviour is dissected with a loving scalpel) and is riotously 
funny. But the comment is never bitter. There is the funny-sad, 
old joke, about the woman who buys an extravagantly impos- 
sible hat, only to meet another woman wearing its double. 
There is a sweet, quite telling, joke about conformity, where 
someone thinks it’s raining and puts up her umbrella. One by 
one the whole company follow suit, walking around with a 
puzzled look of unlocated dismay, until they eventually close 
their umbrellas and face up to the sun. Then there is a sick 
joke, when a hen-pecked husband, with a knife in his hand and 
a murder in his heart, creeps up to his frighteningly complacent 
wife, furiously stabbing her in the back, again and again but 
all to no avail. Looking at the knife with speculative disap- 
pointment he tries hara-kiri, which turns out to be supremely 
effective, and he leaves the stage clutching his stomach in his 
death throes. The English choreographer, Peter Darrell, in an 
oddly disquieting ballet called Chiaroscuro, has carried the sick 
joke a stage sicker, with a danced anecdote about people 
happily playing blind man’s buff with a little girl who turns 
out to be — blind. Here you can smell the blood of true satire, 
but it’s a false scent. 

The essential gentleness of ballet humour is almost inescap- 
able from its economic circumstances. Ballet is an art which 
depends for its existence on patrons, either private or public. 
Consequently its organizers have almost always got to suck 
up to the Establishment, and one of the things even the most 
easy-going Establishment will not, cannot, stand for, is savagery 
in its humour. The Diaghilev Ballet during its last period 
actually obtained its patronage by being avant-garde, yet the 
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people who were paying to be shocked only wanted to be 
pleasantly shocked by an agreeable morsel of the latest ism, 
They had no wish to be scourged by wit, and I suspect Diag- 
hilev was shrewd and wily enough to realize this, so he rarely 
pressed his luck too far. Admittedly his company produced 
Bronislava Nijinska’s Les Biches, a cleverly amusing comment- 
ary on the sleeping habits of the bright young things in the 
mid-’twenties, but any possible harshness was toned down by 
the ballet’s blandly equivocal nature (the page-boy who catches 
the eye of the hero is danced by a girl, and few in an audience 
pick up the significance of a situation which is not hinted at in 
the programme), as well as being prettified by Poulenc’s café 
dansante music and the pastel shades of Marie Laurencin’s 
attractive scenery and costumes. 

Where audiences genuinely like ballet to be satirical is when 
it pokes fun at itself. Partly because it has so few outlets for the 
satiric spirit, and also partly because dancing easily lends 
itself to parody, ballet often turns upon itself with a cannibal- 
like ferocity unparalleled in any of the other arts, with the 
possible exception of poetry. The better specimens of this genre 
— and there are many, for it has been a fruitful field for choreo- 
graphers — exist on two planes, making specific parodistic 
references to other ballets for the benefit of the cognoscenti, 
yet at the same time having enough farcical movement or 
jokes aimed at dancing in general to be appreciated by audi- 
ences virtually seeing ballet for the first time. A very good 
example of this double entendre is Frank Staff’s suite of dance 
studies, C'zernyana, created in 1939 and still current in the 
Ballet Rambert repertory. Here the young Staff cut and 
thrust at his contemporaries with devastating effect, running 
along a whole line-up of balloons, pricking reputations with a 
rapier fairly glinting in the spring sunshine of his (eventually 
unfulfilled) talent. I doubt whether anyone of any sensitivity 
could ever look a Massine symphonic ballet straight in the 
face again, after the portentous yet thrillingly accurate idiocy 
of the episode Staff has called Trop symphonique. At the same 
time audiences who would scarcely know Les Présages or 
Choreartium from the end of a bus queue roar with laughter at 
the cheerfully elaborated pomposity. A much more familiar 
and perhaps safer target is the nineteenth century ballet. 
In Frederick Ashton’s A Wedding Bouquet, a marvellous piéce 
grise about a wedding in provincial France just before the 
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first world war, and for me probably the funniest ballet of 
them all, the climax is provided by a delicately hilarious parody 
of a Petipa pas de deux, which seems to draw all the more blood 
because Ashton claims Petipa as his ultimate master. A blunter, 
more burlesque form of parody is provided by Antony Tudor’s 
ever-popular Gala Performance, where Tudor rings the changes 
on lampooning with quite scholarly perception the French, 
Italian and Russian schools of ballet in the nineteenth century, 
with a more immediately appealing study of ballerina foibles 
and side-kicks at steadily recognizable balletic conventions. 

Although both A Wedding Bouquet and Gala Performance, 
particularly the latter, have a strong current of satire running 
through them, they are also by way of being narrative comedy 
ballets of a far more direct kind than any I have yet discussed. 
And in this way they fall within the vast majority of balletic 
comedies. It is perhaps too simple to say that most comedy 
ballets are funny for the sake of being funny, because there is a 
great range of humour possible within a narrative framework. 
Perhaps, in an attempt to cut down the field at least to manage- 
able proportions, I could call them comedies of behaviour, 
comedies of character and comedies of situation, placing them 
in a descending order of seriousness, yet recognizing that any 
particular ballet may contain two or even three of these ele- 
ments, and also that, like that admirable beer in Kingsley 
Amis’s novel that ‘got you drunk’, the basic function of comedy 
is to make you laugh. 

Comedies of behaviour, or comedies of manners, are for 
obvious reasons less common in ballet than in the drama. 
Fokine, most civilized of choreographers, working for neither 
Court nor populace but a comparatively select audience, made 
a few successful attempts at urbanity. Carnaval is heartlessly 
wise on the subject of love, while L’Epreuve d’ Amour — created 
when Fokine was older and poorer — treats love with more good 
humour and humanity. In this fragile piece of chinoiserie, 
where a poor coolie tricks his rich rivals for the hand of the 
mandarin’s daughter, Fokine’s carefully observed choreo- 
graphy approaches closely to the elegant wit characteristic 
of the French theatre. In Le Cog d’Or he produced a parable 
about valour, a shade too soft for satire and yet not nearly 
subtle enough for cultivated comedy. Even so, in Petrushka, 
he probably came closer to the spirit of Chekhovian comedy 
than anyone else in ballet. It wasn’t very close at that, 
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In many of Massine’s ballets, his Goldoni-inspired Les 
Femmes du Bonne Humeur for example, there is a strong element 
of the comedy of behaviour, yet characters and situation are 
always more important. Just as some writers fill their books 
with portraits of themselves seen from the differing angles of a 
multitude of mirrors, so Massine’s comedies are stamped deep 
with the indelible imprint of Massine the dancer. At their 
best, in works like The Three-Cornered Hat, there is a richness of 
comic characterization that can hardly be equalled. Here is a 
three-dimensional grotesquerie, a rounded caricature, picked 
out in preposterously exaggerated choreography with the 
bulbous, swelling line of a cartoonist. Yet these are not puppets 
belly-laughing their way through banana-skin routines, and 
their distortions find a basis in life. Massine invented, among 
many other things, the ballet bouffe, but never patented it. It 
has had many imitations, where the inspiration has been water- 
ed down and the characterization reduced to clichés. Quite 
a few of these imitations are by Massine himself. 

If a bad comedy-ballet is good enough to have recognizable 
traits at all, they will almost certainly be those of the situation 
comedy, where the choreography lacks the vitality to create 
characters, and its sole claim to humour lies in the unlikely 
convolutions of its narrative line — and this is an exact equi- 
valent to the invertebrate type of drawing-room comedy or 
front-parlour farce where the characters speak in no idiom 
known to man. The situation comedy pure and simple cannot 
be valid as ballet, because almost by definition it places the 
prime emphasis on story-telling rather than dancing. Com- 
bined with genuine dance characterization, however, it can 
be among the most entertaining things in the ballet theatre, 
and the form includes such ballets as John Cranko’s Pineapple 
Poll, Jerome Robbins’s Fancy Free, Ashton’s masterpiece La 
Fille mal Gardée and, for that matter, many of Massine’s finest 
works. 

You cannot have comedy without clowns, and ballet-dancers 
are possibly the truest of Grimaldi’s heirs. Acting in ballet is 
quite different from acting in the straight theatre, requiring a 
different kind of timing, a different kind of projection, a 
different kind of emphasis, indeed an altogether different kind 
of technique. The general level of acting in ballet is far lower, 
so far as it can be compared, with that found in the legitimate 
theatre or music-hall. Yet the great dance actor, uncommon 
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enough in all conscience, achieves, in my opinion, a degree of 
identification with his réle unknown in any other form of the 
theatre. It is the complete fusion of personality and character 
with gesture, it represents the Stanislavsky conception of 
acting taken to the end of the line. In the present century ballet 
has produced quite a few good comedians, and a handful 
deserving immortality. Massine, Marceau (although he would 
object to standing up and being counted), perhaps Babilée, one 
or two before my time, and Alexander Grant, defensibly the 
finest dancer British ballet has yet had. To see Grant, his eyes 
shining with stupidity, his idiot grin cutting into his face, 
dancing like a ramshackle Mercury in La Fille mal Gardée is 
among the theatrical experiences of our day. To see him 
wavering on the brink of pathos as his dream of happiness 
fades, and then to see him at the end of the ballet, upsurging 
and ridiculously, undeservingly triumphant, with a top hat 
thrust over his eyes, and grasping a red umbrella, is to be made 
aware once more of the nature of comedy. 


TELEVISION CLOWNS 


Maurice Richardson 


Maurice Richardson is the Observer’s television critic and a 
regular contributor to the New Statesman (he ts widely identified as 
its weekly columnist, ‘Charon’.) Born in 1907, he was educated at 
Oundle, Edinburgh University and New College, Oxford. Asked for 
biographical fact, he informs us that he ‘set out to be a scientist but 
abandoned science — through laziness and inability to concentrate — for 
History and English literature, and ended up as a failed B.A. Em- 
ployed for ten days by film-booking department of Gaumont British, 
for fourteen days by Daily Express. Then settled comfortably for a 
time on the Encyclopaedia Britannica.’ Has written three novels, 
a book of short stories, and a personal book about the Fire Service in 
wartime. 


THIs is not such an inapposite moment as you might think for 
a cursory, superficial and prejudiced round-up of T V clowns 
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and their capers. For at this season of the year, what we call 
in the medium the white night season, when only the very old 
and the diminishing band of captive addicts spend much time 
looking at their sets, just when you expect the programmes to 
become markedly worse, the programme planners sometimes 
astonish us by putting on quite a few not unfunny items. 

We must begin, I think, with a recap of some of the eternal 
salient contradictions of T V. First, there is the ever-present 
clash between talent and pressure. The theory that there is too 
much television and that pressure always produces feeble 
programmes cannot be upheld in all departments. There is 
the often quoted example of ‘Tonight’, which flourished when 
suddenly commanded to expand itself from a forty-minute 
programme once a week into one five times a week. But 
‘Tonight’ is a piece of T V journalism, a somewhat peculiar 
genre where the spontaneous informality that pressure, after 
the initial anxiety has been surmounted, can produce, is a 
virtue. According to most authorities, comedy on stage and 
T V needs — apart from the essential of some talent in both 
scriptwriters and performers — extra-careful rehearsal and 
production. And if it is to flourish and avoid becoming stereo- 
typed it must eschew repetition. 

In the theatre, although goodness knows there is plenty of 
repetition, once a show has been set and established itself as a 
success it starts to enjoy its run. If the run is very long the cast 
may become jaded and go through their performances like 
zombies; but meanwhile there is a chance that the author, 
after he has recovered from his initial success trauma, may be 
able to think of something slightly different, in spite of the 
entreaties of managers and backers to ‘give us another one out 
of the same box’. In television there are no runs. Owing to the 
multi-million audience, the unfortunate actors and authors — 
on both of whom the heaviest pressure falls— have got to 
produce something slightly different each week so long as the 
comic series is running. They know, of course, that it cannot 
be completely different. The familiar framework of characters 
and setting is going to be more or less unchanged. But a com- 
pletely new set of lines must be learned, and new situations 
rehearsed. This results in framework and technique becoming 
more important than content and quality. Indeed, almost the 
first thing you notice when you begin to acquire a little ex- 
perience of what goes on in television studios is that everybody 
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is much more concerned with formalistic considerations than 
with what is coming up on the screen. A strange processing 
takes place by which the performer, whether amateur or 
professional, is deprived of his identity so that he shall conform 
to the studio conventions. It is a little like the way the Germans 
ran their concentration camps so that the prisoners would 
rapidly lose all will to resist and become docile. Indeed, when 
I think of all the difficulties I am often surprised that even this 
particularly vulnerable department of television is not a great 
deal worse than it is. 

Let us now take a look round some of the shows themselves. 
The star of the professional telly clowns continues to be 
Hancock. He stands out above the others as a true original. 
Hancock is one of those dedicated comedians. He is much 
more intelligent than most of his colleagues and it’s worth 
while having a closer look at him. 

He comes of a petit-bourgeois background of show biz and 
hotel-keeping. There is, naturally, almost certainly, a dash of 
Jewish in his composition; of this he is sensibly proud and only 
hopes it may be more than a dash. His arrival as a comedian 
was roundabout and suitably fantastic. He was at one time a 
Boy Scout in the Ralph Reader Gang Show. Once, towards 
the latter end of the war, he appeared in Bournemouth in a 
sketch, self-composed, that was so electrically ‘blue’ that it 
nearly dynamited the Watch Committee. It was, however, a 
long time before he broke through and it’s interesting and 
ironical to note that at least one capable T V producer spotted 
him early on and begged the B B C to take him up. 

A private conversation with Hancock nearly always becomes 
serious. He has almost none of the petty vanity of the lesser 
theatrical artist, though he tells you most candidly that his 
showbiz ego is nourished on applause or whatever substitute 
for it the T V studio can provide. As he made plain in his 
‘Face to Face’ interview with John Freeman — who has since 
become for him something of a father-figure - Hancock is 
still a martyr to anxiety. This is the sign of the dedicated 
perfectionist. The other day I went to see him in his dressing- 
room in Brighton. He was packing the Hippodrome, which 
had been empty for the past five weeks. The success of his 
show had made quite a local sensation. All he had to do, on 
this particular evening, was to go out and, as they say, bash 
away. Yet he was quivering all over with a fine tremor. 
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Hancock’s seriousness takes the form of persistent self- 
education. He reads voraciously. He is extremely charitable. 
He shows a similarly dedicated attitude towards his pleasures. 
One of his faculties which he has been trying to cherish and 
improve recently is his palate. His tutor here is the wine waiter 
at the Gore Hotel, an encyclopaedic Pole named Max who 
presides over one of the finest cellars in Europe. 

Hancock’s refusal to repeat the success of his B B C series 
with Sid James was typical of him. He has the real artist’s 
horror of monotonous repetition. He is rather like Chaplin in 
this respect. Even in his earliest Keystone Comedy days 
Chaplin seldom repeated a gag. Having devised his Little Man 
image, he insisted on always varying the situation. It was for 
this reason, no doubt, that Hancock made the bold experiment 
in his recent summer series of starting with a one-man im- 
personation act. It was not a success. Hancock is not a great 
comic character actor like Sellers, or a brilliant, inspired, 
amateur, champion impersonator like Peter Ustinov — or even 
Ruth Draper. He is still dependent on his script-writers, as 
clowns are apt to be. The limitations of these experts are fairly 
strict. It was noticeable that in the second of the series, when 
they reverted to a previous type of Hancock with feeds and 
foils, doing a nice take-off of a B BC phoney-farmer-fellow, 
they all got across again. At the moment, Hancock is still 
probably more interested in films than anything else. His first 
film, The Rebel, though it had several excellent moments, was 
more of a series of turns than a genuine flowing comedy. 
Everybody’s future in show business is uncertain, but I shall 
be extremely surprised if Hancock doesn’t develop. Just what 
he will do on T V you cannot tell; but, for all his anxiety, he 
has a command of the medium. He is one of the very few 
telly clowns — in fact, almost the only one — who gives you that 
euphoric lift like being propelled into the middle of a church 
bazaar on the horn of a rhinoceros. 

The Jimmy Edwards ‘Whacko’ show has proved a hardy 
perennial. Inspired by Beachcomber’s Doctor Smart-Allick, 
Headmaster of Narkover, with perhaps also a fleeting memory 
of the preposterous prep-school in Evelyn Waugh’s Decline and 
Fall, it runs on and on, ringing the changes between the roaring, 
manic Edwards and the tittuping Pettigrew, his Assistant 
Master, beautifully played by the talented Arthur Howard. 
From time to time I turn it on to have a look and see how it is 
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going and, even when I have no intention of writing about it, 


I nearly always look at it to the end. This, from a T V critic, 
is about as high praise as you can get. I occasionally try to 


deplore the flagellomania — our vice anglais — but this is never | 


really to be taken seriously. When I compare ‘Whacko’ with 
the Will Hay films of the ’thirties which are, I suppose, its 
most direct visual analogues, I feel fairly convinced that, 
despite all the advantages which the cinema with its freedom 
of movement allows, the restricted, pressurized T V show has 
scored. 

Charlie Drake, the other main B B C clown, has fascinating 
possibilities which neither he nor anybody else ever seems quite 


able to exploit. Sometimes he reminds me of a strange moon- | 


struck blend of Dylan Thomas and Cyril Connolly. If only a 
script writer could be found to plant him in a neo-Thomasian 
role! Unfortunately, he is all too often apt to fall back upon a 


fairly vulgarized cliché-ridden take-off of some idée regue such | 


as the Angry Young Man. His best single coup was, perhaps, 
his impersonation of an entire orchestra. This was a brilliant 
cinematic tour de force by him and his producer. His level is 
curiously variable. Sometimes he can strike a rare degree of 
compulsive viewability. Rather often, you feel that he is trying 
to ensnare you with his cloying, delinquent-cherub, toffee- 
appleish persona and not putting enough real work into his 
performance. And yet, when I think how appallingly difficult 
it is to be funny on television and of all the contradictory 
demands by studio authorities which the telly clown has to 
meet, I feel that Drake is, on the whole, a phenomenon to be 
thankful for. I am, however, rather uncertain about his future. 
He seems to be a bit short on discrimination. Even so we must 
remember that he has shown a very remarkable degree of self- 
improvement. One or two of his very early appearances on 
television were disastrously unfunny. He got the electronic 
bird but he took it bravely and came back tenaciously. The 
trouble, of course, with so many of these comedians, who 
represent the T V equivalent of the old variety stage performer, 
is that you never know to what extent their public persona is a 
function of their backstage entourage. 

For me, one of the highlights of recent T V clowning has 
been Stanley Baxter’s take-offs of various T V shows. The 
BBC is always to be congratulated here for allowing its 
satirical performers a free hand in mocking other Corporation 
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shows. Baxter’s impersonations in the summer tele-revue 
Look on the Bright Side were exquisitely funny. His triangular 
conversation between Noel Coward, Edith Evans, and Ed 
Murrow was delicious. It seemed, somehow, to suit the T V 
screen and to be a genuinely television thing as opposed to a 
merely transplanted photographed revue sketch. I shall never 
forget his Augustus John, with that beard-menacing cigarette, 
quavering yet commandingly blocking Freeman’s interroga- 
tion in Face to Face. This was a real piece of creative imper- 
sonation which did not merely slavishly copy the model. 
Iam afraid that, compared with Baxter’s efforts, Alan Melville’s 
attempts in a similar vein, however sprightly, seemed sadly flat. 

T V has not been able to exploit talented intelligent actors 
such as Ustinov and, to a lesser extent, Peter Sellers, simply 
because, I suppose, they don’t wish or need to be exploited. 
Both have shown what they can do on the screen. Ustinov’s 
recent fifty-minute appearance with Cliff Michelmore and 
Derek Hart was utterly fascinating. There was nothing particu- 
larly specifically televisual about it. It was rather one of those 
demonstrations of how T V can faithfully record personality. Of 
Sellers on T V we have seen very little for some time. Wisely, 
he eschews the cold eye and prefers to be an actor. 

Perhaps the saddest feature of B B C humour on television - 
apart from the saddest dolours of all, like that dreadful, mis- 
begotten ‘Laugh Line’—-is the failure to experiment. The 
possibilities of television as an original vehicle for a semi- 
surrealistic type of wild humour are very great. They have 
been hinted at from time to time but what is obviously needed 
is a free-for-all laboratory. You cannot experiment in television 
without boldly showing your researches in progress on the 
screen. Attempts a few years ago to give Spike Milligan a 
madman’s run on I T V were really distinctly encouraging. 
Several times he missed by miles, but he quite often demon- 
strated what could be done and was not infrequently wildly 
funny. The TAM-rating was low, as might have been 
expected. Everybody had great hopes that the B BC, which 
does not need to be fettered by T A M-ratings to the same 
extent as the commercial channel, would allow for some bold 
experiments on the air as opposed to the rehearsal studio. So 
far, nothing has come up. Yet we have had all too many 
monotonous flops on the usual dismal light-entertainment lines. 
Turning to I T V, we find a curious phenomenon straight 
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away. ‘Candid Camera’ is, for all its faults —- and despite the 
personality of Bob Monkhouse to which some people, including, 
I’m afraid, myself, have a violent and no doubt utterly 
irrational allergy — is yet the nearest approach to an original 
experiment in T V humour. All the exponents of what might 
be called, if there were such a thing, avant-garde television have 
always maintained that the purest form of television must be 
the instantaneous communication of human beings when they 
are unaware that they are being observed. The ‘Candid 
Camera’ show has, at any rate, made some sort of an attempt 
to do this, although it films and pre-records its situations. It 
may be highly artificial. It may be little more than a rather 
tiresome form of practical joking. None the less it has been 
experimental. Already — such is the fate of any innovation on 
television — it has provoked a reaction against itself so that its 
freshness — never, perhaps much fresher than yesterday’s fish - 
has almost vanished. It does, however, still maintain a high 
T A M-rating. If only it was an original British invention! 
Unfortunately, like nine-tenths of the TV shows, quizzes, 
give-aways, and various forms of incitation to lethargy and 
cretinism, it is an imitation of an American prototype. 

One of the most popular perennial comic programmes on tele- 
vision is Granada’s “The Army Game’. This was to some extent 
inspired by the American ‘Sergeant Bilko’ show, which was 
one of the most successful examples of packaged tele-recorded 
film humour. But it was not in the least a slavish imitation. It 
succeeded in finding a native British vein. Its producer, Peter 
Eton, held it in its groove with remarkable skill, week after 
week, month after month, year after year. It made the reputa- 
tions of several actors; finally it became dominated by the 
Alfie Bass—Bill Fraser team as Sergeant-major Snudge and his 
stooge, the cunning near-imbecile Bootsie. The performances of 
these two actors are quite beyond praise. Bass, especially, who 
is a perfectionist to the last hairs in his nostrils, takes infinite 
pains with every shade of his performance. Even when the 
script-writers run nearly right out of ideas, as is bound to happen 
after such a marathon, Bass and Fraser can keep this show in a 
compulsive state by their strange by-play. They carry the 
ambivalent, equivocal and sometimes almost flagrantly - 
though, I suppose, always sublimated — homosexual relation- 
ship between these two monsters as far as possible, exploiting 
all conceivable nuances and many that are inconceivable. You 
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might have thought that last autumn would have been the 
time to produce something strikingly new. And indeed, some- 
thing new was produced. ‘The Army Game’ reproduced itself 
like an amoeba by binary fission. It remained “The Army 
Game’ but Sergeant-major Snudge and his stooge retired and 
became a comic club-porter and his dogsbody. Soon the new 
show was fairly high in the T A M-ratings. It remains, after 
nearly nine months’ almost continuous weekly showings, quite 
funny, quite viewable. It’s easy to see why it should pull. The 
two principal actors and their support, which is often quite 
brilliant, continue to play up like the English at the Battle of 
Maldon. (“Thought shall be harder, fight shall be keener, as 
our Might lessens.’) The lesson here of the inexorable pressure 
of television on talents and resources doesn’t need to be 
underlined. 

Another excellent comedian on ITV, Benny Hill, the 
ex-postman, is — wisely — more sparing in his appearances. He 
seems to sense the dangers of the treadmill of commercial 
comedy with its monotonous repetition. Some of the things he 
has done have been absolutely captivating. I’ll never forget my 
excitement at seeing him suddenly attempt a brief sketch of 
Frankenstein as a musical. This was very near ecstasy. It gave 
me, as so many glimpses — unco-ordinated and irrelevant — on 
television do give one, the feeling which amounts to conviction 
that if only the monstrous fetters of the T A M-ratings could be 
burst, then we might have some more live television humour. 
As I write this I read in the newspapers a complaint from 
Norman Collins of AT V that the public is cretinous — or so 
he seemed to imply — and that the letters which his company 
received were misspelt and illiterate. There are, I think, two 
ways of interpreting this phenomenon. In the first place you 
can argue that the fact that members of the public write 
apparently illiterate and misspelt communications to television 
companies does not necessarily mean that they are of low 
intelligence. It merely means that they are uneducated. And 
their incessant requests for photographs of television stars, 


| which Mr Collins took as evidence of low mentality, is but a 








symptom of their craving for romance. According to Dr Hilde 
Himmelweit, it is perfectly possible for programme planners 
to raise the public taste provided that they are prepared to 
combine patient plugging of better programmes with some bold 
experiment. 
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There is absolutely no reason whatsoever why these considera- 
tions should not apply to humour on television just as much as 
to educational and cultural programmes. All that is needed 
is some courage and goodwill. Yet, so timid are both B B C and 
I T V that neither has yet shown us the Groucho Marx Show, 
which is one of the funniest things that American television has 
produced. When you ask them why they have not done 50, 
they assure you that it’s too American and simply would not 
go over here. Applying the certain maxim of show business - 
‘Nobody knows his own business best’ — you need not be sur- 
prised. 

The other way, of course, in which you can interpret the 
correspondence of which Norman Collins has complained, is 
that programmes which cater to the lowest common denomi- 
nator of intelligence and taste are precisely calculated to evoke 
letters from the lower IQ brackets. Personally, I remain 
optimistic, in spite of everything: optimistic, that is to say, 
about the intelligence and taste of the public, though not 
necessarily optimistic about the type of programmes, whether 
humorous or otherwise, that we are going to get in the near 
future. And here I think I must return to my initial salient 
contradiction: the problem of too much television and the 
lowering of standards and processing and canning which 
pressure inevitably involves. 

Meanwhile, one of the features most to be welcomed on both 
channels to some extent, though more especially on the BB C, 
is the increasing consciousness of the intrinsic funniness and 
absurdity of television itself. Even I T V is now beginning to 
show signs of recognizing that the commercials themselves are 
subjects that no humorist, scriptwriter or clown can possibly 
ignore. This exchange, so to speak, of the television of humour 
for the humour of television is very much to everybody’s taste 
~ except, perhaps, to the taste of the telly tycoons. 
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WRITING FOR HANCOCK 


Ray Galton and Alan Simpson 


Millions of people in Britain, every week, get their laughing 
matter from one London office—the headquarters of the agency 
known as Associated London Scripts, Ltd. Besides Spike Milligan, 
Eric Sykes and Frankie Howerd, the directors are Alan Simpson 
and Ray Galton, who are Tony Hancock’s scriptwriters. These two 
six-footers met in 1947, as bed-ridden neighbours in a sanatorium. 
To amuse themselves, they wrote their first comic script for the 
sanatorium’ s closed-circuit radio. Now they cater for a bigger weekly 
public than almost any other British writer can hope to win. Here 
Galton and Simpson are cross-examined by Pat Williams. 


How do you set about writing a Hancock script? Do you have a routine? 


Galton: We talk around an idea. Then something clicks and 
we’re away. We don’t work traditional ‘all hours of the night’. 
We did before we both were married but now most of our work 
is done in the afternoon in the office, and the only thing that 
really gets us going is time, that’s all. The old clock. 

Simpson: I suppose it takes about a week to think of an idea, 
and about five or six days to write it. We talk a script over line 
by line, and as it’s agreed on it goes down. At the moment it’s 
getting harder to think of ideas that are good enough, because 
we’ve used up a lot, because we’re harder to please now, and 
sometimes because someone else has already used it. We think 
our trend in situation comedy is being taken up and followed, 
and there’s a chance it could be bashed to death. For example, 
we’ve been accused of imitating something which was our own 
idea years before and got picked up by someone else later. 
Not that we claim to be original. There’s nothing new in any 
humour. It would be difficult to make films better or funnier 
than Chaplin or Tati, for instance. 


Do you use certain situations more than others? 


Galton: Yes. The one we call ‘dead time’, when the character, 
as in the first of the new Hancock shows, is lying around with 
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nothing to do — which is what most of us spend our lives doing al 
anyway. Dead time is really exploiting a lack of direction and 
futility. We don’t have theories about this sort of thing, though, lik 


= 
°o 


~ 


We’re usually too worried trying to think up something funny, as 
If you work out why it’s funny you can kill it. It’s instinct. We it, 
don’t dwell on theories. , we 

I suppose what makes us, at any rate, laugh, is incongruity, the 


This is the way we approach it in the scripts: we take a 
character that’s basically real, a combination of all our own , Fé 
common virtues and vices. But he has far more character than wh 
one man usually has...I mean he embodies all man’s 
emotions. He can be cowardly or brave, mean or generous, 


o 
i=} 


| 
He’s a slightly exaggerated — or condensed — version of all of us. Do 
Simpson: When you create a character like that you can get |: 
your humour out of him meeting the one-up men: the efficiently | ex 


educated people, the doctors, lawyers, politicians, inspectors- | it. 
people with a niche in life. We know him very well by now. | be 








He can walk in anywhere and take up an intellectual attitude. | off 
You name it, he’s got an attitude. co 
Galton: And by some mischance he’s out of place wherever | mi 
he goes. \ me 
ha 
Did you have this sort of character in mind from the start? | 4 
Simpson: No. He evolved, and still is evolving. Basically, we 
started off writing for a voice, but even the early shows had the | - 
seed, I think, of everything that’s there to-day. I suppose the | th 
character could have developed differently. After working | |, 
together for six years, it’s difficult to sort out who puts what | _. 
into the thing. But roughly what Hancock — the character - th 
says, and his attitudes, stem from us. The way he puts it | ,. 
across comes from Tony. After a while, the phraseology became pa 
a peculiarity of the character. We know more or less how | - 
Hancock will perform any given line. 
Ww 
Are there differences in writing for radio, television and film? he 
Simpson: We’ve never really been concerned with visual | bt 
comedy. If it crops up we use it. But our kind of situation | T 
comedy — which is all that interests us, we don’t write gags, for | ck 








example — seems to apply itself equally well to either radio or 
TV. 


Galton: We’ve only made one film, of course, and it confirmed 
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a lot of things we thought. To start with a film makes it easier 
to attain perfection — within your own limitations. If you don’t 
like something you can do it again. In The Rebel we started with 
a synopsis, which we don’t usually do. We stuck completely to 
it, which meant consequently that we wrote twice as much as 
we filmed. We know blindfold whether a T V or radio script is 
the right length. The other thing is this: a television show goes 
on straight, and there’s nothing you can do about it. In The 
Rebel we cut before, on the floor, and afterwards, and still had 
what we considered dull patches. 


Do you draw any lines about your subject-matter? Is anything taboo? 


Simpson: Well, we’d like to make Hancock a vicar, for 
example. That’s not taboo, but I don’t think we’re capable of 
it. And, of course, we’d offend people because this vicar would 
be a buffoon. Anything connected with the Church or politics 
offends, although there is great scope for politics in our kind of 
comedy. We avoid it on the whole because you have to bear in 
mind that whatever situation we put our character in auto- 
matically makes fun of that thing. And people will not stand 
having fun made of the Church. An actor can get away. with 
it because he’s playing a part, speaking his lines as a ‘character’. 
A comic gets identified with what he says. 

Galton: For example, again in the first Hancock show of the 
new series we had him in this Earl’s Court sitting room with all 
the trappings of tatty intellectuality around him. He doesn’t 
understand them: he’s just having a go. We wanted to have a 
nuclear disarmament sign in the room, but took it out because 
the audiences might have said: ‘Ah ha, the nuclear disarmers 
are a lot of cranks’. They’d think we were taking the mickey 
out of it. Mind you, we’ve had pictures of royalty up on his 
walls — Victorian royalty. 

Simpson: We also make our character have a go at the people 
we'd like to offend. This doesn’t mean that he’s a saint or a 
hero. Hancock — the character — can be mean, and he can be a 
bully. He can’t tolerate fools, because he’s a bigger one himself. 
That’s the last defence of the idiot, isn’t it? We try to avoid 
cheap sarcasm when we’re sending something up, because it’s 
not particularly funny. Too obvious. 

Galton: Anyway the best way of debunking anything is to 
praise it, which we do, for example, with Hancock’s patriotism. 
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Is there anything which you'd rather not write about? { ty 
Simpson: Anything can be funny, depending on the circum. | P 
stances. Funerals can be very funny — if you’re laughing at the | t! 


right things, not at people who can’t hit back. Can I misquote eC 
Oscar Wilde? ‘There’s no such thing as bad jokes, only bad | © 


writing.’ | * 
Galton: Jokes about illness and insanity are for friends, not J 
for a mass audience. There are mocking jokes and crude jokes, | 
but there are no crude subjects. I can conceive a situation ; 
around someone who’s dying, whose attitude is ‘Cor blimey, I 
can’t wait to get out of this lot’, and it would be funny. Because | > 
he’s in charge. . 
¢ 
Does censorship stop you at these sort of fringes? | a 


Galton: Well, I’m not an advocate of the abolition of censor- 
ship. 

Simpson: Some of the limits are wrong, but we see the danger 
of taking the control right off. You open the door to people who 
would do things for different motives. But, for example, there 
are occasions when ‘fuck off’ is the logical end to a situation, 
and nothing else will really do. This is what the character | 
would say.We sometimes spend about ten minutes thinking of 
something to take its place, like: ‘Oh, ’op it.’ Another example: 
we can’t use ‘for Christ’s sake’, which is dead accurate. Instead, 
it’s ‘for heaven’s sake’, which isn’t. But these are small things. 
It’s fairly easy to work within the limits. That’s never really 
hurt anything we’ve done. 


~ 


Do you think people laugh at different things in different countries ? 


Simpson: We’ve never really written for anything but the 
British market, but I suppose the best humour doesn’t have 
national limits. If you start writing consciously for one par- 
ticular market you limit yourself, although the character you’re 
writing about obviously has personal — national — points of 
view. But most humour, like Chaplin’s, is international. For 
instance, we’ve just sold five Hancock scripts to Sweden, which 
are going to be translated and done at the end of the year by a 
Swedish Hancock. There’s some kind of deal on with Bulgaria. 
And there’ll be a German Hancock, too. 


sai CC 






Can you judge what an audience will find funny? 
Simpson: Not really. You work to your own standards. We’re 
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lucky: we seem to appeal to a complete cross-section of the 
public. Ninety per cent of the time the audience finds the same 
things funny as we do. Just occasionally a line we like doesn’t 
come across, but if we like it enough we leave it in. It’s a matter 
of experience. Sometimes you put a line in you know won’t be 
popular just because you like it and so will a few others. 


And do you see yourselves always writing this particular type of 
comedy? 


Simpson: Well, we started our career together as — without 
being libellous — gag-writers, which was in vogue at the time and 
which we dutifully did. But we’ve been getting more serious 
ever since. We go in for the quiet giggle, for exploring situation 
and character. We'll probably get deeper and deeper in. 


PROFESSIONAL CONFESSIONAL 


I 


I see the kiddies mastering the aunts, 

And aunties tipping winks to grandmama, 

And mother gasping, wrestling with her smiles: 
“We’ve Tootsies!’ Now she’s 

All smile to smile and turn and turn, 

Making her handmirror of the picture-box. 


II 


Mark me: my smile 

Is sugar slewed in syrups of itself 

But as the wasp with crisp wings crackles in its walk 
I crisply crackle in my tootsie-talk. 


III 


He writhes, rips, sweats and batters to compose; 
I squeeze my brow, and matter gently flows: 
Clients behind me, paying through the nose. 


IV 


I see my visualisers 

Come dreaming down the stairs 

Like Jacob’s angels to Mr Jacob’s office. 

One rips a clean sheet off the lay-out pad 

Like snapping up a blind on blinds, 

And sketches, coughs behind a stiffened hand, and smiles, 
As that sunbeam on my perfect blotter dwells. 
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v 

Baby bobbing in its little heart 

And mother’s heart bobbing in the teat 

And T V throbbing in the bobbing eyes, and thus 
To hold a conversation with the heart. 


VI 


In all my offices, hunting for the touch, 
Fingers leaf through pages of the classics; 
Together we force good phrases from the thick cold books. 


Vil 


I reek mahogany and tweed, and pare my nails. 
Few flies revolve around these globes; 

The long train-lights sprinkle up the river. 

I create FRESH 

AS THE DEW BLAZING UNDER A BARE FOOT. 
One star twirls aloft. That’s me. My garland. 


VIII 


Why, adjusting slogans in the Christmas trees, 
The NATURAL tang of pines delights my nose, 
And adjusting slogans in the Christmas straw 
I guffaw at its truly NATURAL tang. 

Whoops! Pardon me, Jesus. 


Ix 


T V? The splendid thing is the reflection 
That windowcleaning is a dead profession. 


PETER REDGROVE 





———————-—— 
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THOSE AMERICAN SICKNIKS 
Kenneth Allsop 


‘The line is thinly drawn between American comedy and American 
insanity,’ James Thurber once remarked. Has that line now been 
rubbed out? That is one of the questions raised by Kenneth Allsop in 
this first-hand survey of the U.S.A.’s new ‘sickniks’ and satirists, 
whom he studies against the background of Kennedy's America. 
Kenneth Allsop is the author of several novels (his first was awarded 
the 1950 John Llewellyn Rhys Memorial Prize), The Angry 
Decade (‘a survey of the cultural revolt of the nineteen-fifties’), and 
The Bootieggers, a social history of the Prohibition period in 
Chicago, which appears in October. He is literary editor and book 
critic of the Daily Mail, book columnist for Harper’s Bazaar, and 
an interviewer on the B B C’s ‘Tonight’. 


THE morning paper headline had been of an air disaster, 
forty-seven killed. In San Francisco that evening I was in a 
cellar club where a comedian named Don Addams was noi 
so much driving away dull care as running it down and 
crushing it under the wheel. His topical joke of the night 
was when he paused in mid-delivery, peered through the 
candle-light and exclaimed: ‘Sitting over there I see Mr 
Thompson, who lost his wife and two small children in the 
crash. Let’s give him a big hand! Stand up and take a bow, Mr 
Thompson. Okay, okay, don’t hog it — siddown!’ 

He got his laugh — the confusion of moan and guffaw edged 
with hysteria that in America to-day becomes familiar to the 
ear in the places of sophisticated entertainment where the 
sicknik comics hold their clinics. 

Their area of discourse is simple to define: the unspeakable. 
They gag about insanity and malnutrition, amputation and 
drug-addiction, H-bomb fall-out and nervous breakdown, 
perversion and disease, violence and horror. They deride the 
wholesome virtues of the square world — faith, hope and 
charity. They talk in hipster expertise, part intellectual, part 
underworld, and they both flatter and snub their audiences by 
4 
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demanding of them a rapport about in-knowledge of public 
affairs, jazz, psychiatry and so on, and uncompromisingly expect- 
ing them to be with it about all that is currently modish in action 
painting, beat poetry, the drama, and the subtler mores of 
modern living. They calculatedly sneer at and smear the most 
sacred tribal totems; they traduce the American Good Life and 
lampoon such status fetishes as the self-lubricating auto, the 
backyard swimming pool, Brook Brothers clothes, martinis on 
the patio, and the fundamental holy creed that America is 
best. They have discarded the traditional winning ways of the 
entertainer, and gouge the customers where they are most 
sensitively vulnerable, insult them to their wincing faces, and 
nightly implant the nagging unease that the barbecue pit is the 
abyss. 

Furthermore these proselytizers of irreverence and under- 
miners of public confidence are the new elite of the cabaret, 
the little theatre, the night club and the long-play record, all 
ascendant in fees and fame. 

It would be misleading to imply that all the public execu- 
tioners have similar attitudes and methods of garrotting the 
audience into applause. Within the generic title of ‘sick 
comedian’ there is a wide range of fine gradations, extending 
from ritual sado-masochism to idealistic political satire. Let us 
start at where the sickness is most noxious, work Leftward, and 
then examine the whole curious phenomenon of the post- 
Korean War growth of destructive humour. 

At the extreme point where the suppliants are scared and 
shocked into laughter, where, in the words of one of the more 
fastidious practitioners, ‘Everything is rotten — mother is 
rotten, God is rotten, the flag is rotten’, is Lennie Bruce. Bruce, 
whose best-selling album Togetherness displays him posed 
beneath a statue of Abraham Lincoln cuddling a Negress and 
a Chinese girl and surrounded by hooded Klu-Klux-Klanners, 
must be given the credit for the most stomach-turning crack 
yet, and one is glad to unload the credit upon someone. 
Speaking up for the thrill-murderers, Leopold and Loeb, he 
remarked of their boy-victim: ‘Bobby Franks was snotty’. He 
rattles on about transvestism and street accidents (‘I hit one of 
those things in the street - waddyacall it, a kid’), and spits out 
scatological four-letter combinations. Disembowelling mother 
is one thing, but Bruce does not even stop there. Of Santa 
Claus he says: “Been under analysis for years. Loves to flagellate 
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the reindeer.’ He is poisonous enough to have provoked another 
of the clan to remark: ‘I don’t dislike Bruce, but people need 
him for the same reason they needed Hitler.’ Yet Bruce has a 
desperate kind of integrity. On occasions he will, in a spasm of 
disgust, chuck in his assignment to provoke laughs and rail 
angrily at the audience about an issue that has disturbed him, 
as he repeatedly did during Caryl Chessman’s ordeal in the 
death-cell. 

Shelly Berman, son of a Chicago speakeasy proprietor, 
channels the insecurity to which he freely confesses into his 
phone-call act, which condenses into fragmented sentences the 
tension and uncertainty of human communication by dial. 
There is one fretful routine in which he tries to get across to a 
child who keeps hanging up. At another point he is persuading 
his sister on the line: ‘I want you to tell my nephew he’s a boy. 
He doesn’t know it. Don’t let’s wait until he grows up and makes 
an arbitrary decision.’ Berman also has an aircraft-disaster gag: 
the wing is blazing, but the stewardess continues metallically 
chiming: ‘Coffee, tea or milk?’ 

On the same circuit there is Jonathan Winters, who wrings a 
lugubrious harlequinade from hernia surgery and from being 
alone naked with a dog. There is Bob Newhart, ‘the man with 
the button-down mind’, who concludes his fancy about how 
Madison Avenue might have handled the publicity for Lincoln 
with the press-agent’s suggestion: ‘Why don’t you take in a 
theatre, Abe?’ There is Tom Lehrer, the one-time Harvard 
mathematics professor who went successfully on to the halls 
with such compositions as an Al Jolson type serenade J Wanna 
Go Back To Dixie (‘Ain’t seen a good lynching in years’) and 
an Irish ballad about a colleen who renders her small brother 
down for stew. Lehrer was last reported to have settled quietly 
in Massachusetts ‘peddling dope to the local school children, 
rolling an occasional drunk, and spending his declining years 
with his shrunken head collection, his Nobel Prizes, and his 
memories.’ 

There are Elaine May and Mike Nichols, more recent 
arrivals, who improvise instantly recognizable and deeply 
wounding situations, which include a conversation between a 
metropolitan couple getting to know each other in bed: 

She: ‘My family was your average middle-class bourgeois. 
There was proximity — but no relating.’ 

He: ‘I know exactly what you mean. Exactly. Exactly.’ 
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May and Nichols also have this dialogue between two Sagan 


lovers: 

‘This affair with you has been the cheapest, dirtiest, tawdriest 
thing in my life.’ 

‘Don’t say another word. You’ll spoil it.’ 

They like, too, to expose the shallow end of the Deep South 
— in the person of a playwright named Alabama Gross, whose 
heroine has ‘taken to drink, prostitution and puttin’ on airs’, 
and whose hero is hounded to death by a townspeople enraged 
because he has never become a homosexual, and in a Cald- 














—_——— 


wellian scene where Miss May breaks up a ferocious embrace | 


with the farewell: ‘So long, paw, see you after school.’ 

There are also such vocal acts as the Crown City Four and 
The Characters, whose material includes songs entitled Watch 
World War Three (On Pay TV), Little Rock, That Ail-American 
Town, Bon Voyage, Titanic and I Wish I Was In Chicago (On St 
Valentine’s Day). 


There may be seen to be a natural progression here towards | 


the attitude of Jack Leonard who says: ‘I hate people’, and 
greets his audience with the snarl: ‘Good evening, opponents’; 
towards the fancy thrown out by Bruce during a passage about 
television: ‘I’d like to kill myself on T V. That would be a real 
first. Of course the producer would be nervous: “You’re not 
going to say anything dirty?”’ “‘No, it’s a very clean act. I just 
take four little pills and die.” “Okay, as long as you don’t do 
anything dirty” ’; towards the book Dear Dead Days recently 
published by Charles Addams, creator of the cartoon ghoul 
family, and who in this miscellany of gruesome bric-a-brac 
includes old photographs of a corpse in an ice-cube, a window 
display of cripples’ high boots, a scalped frontiersman, a 
squashed cat, a two-headed baby, close-ups of plankton found 
in the lung-juice of a drowned man, a brain operation, a train 
smash, and the knife a Dutch locksmith used to cut out his own 
bladderstones. 

So it would be distorting to lump the viciousness of Bruce 
and the morbidity of Addams together with the lethal social 
scrutiny of Nichols and May and the broader parodies of 
Newhart. And certainly Mort Sahl, the satirist to whom the 
cut-throat competitiveness in bad taste and cruelty has been 
attributed, stands ascetically separate from them all. He is not 
by old or new criteria a comic. He is acutely conscious of his 
self-chosen mission as dynamiter, detonating his charges under 
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timidity and stupidity wherever he sniffs it. Sahl understand- 
ably disowns his weirder sociopathic imitators, yet he cannot 
avoid the historical fact that it was he who blew the first holes 
in conformity and silence, the holes through which the new 
irreverence has since poured — and washed along with it the 
miasma of a neurotic time. Sahl hastens to make the dis- 
tinction. Two years ago in Chicago he told me: 

‘The difference between me and the sick comics is that they 
have no point of view. Perhaps I’m partially responsible for the 
vogue because, by challenging the old, stale standards of enter- 
tainment, I created an appetite which was larger than the 
supply. The ones who came in my wake are trying to replace 
the obsolete, saccharine values by shock tactics. They are trying 
to panic people into laughing. 

‘But I believe my attitude is implicit in what I say, no 
matter how tough it is. These people, because they have no 
ethical standpoint, are deliberately callous and twisted. I feel 
that I earned my licence to bring into the night clubs issues 
that weren’t being discussed openly. But licence imposes 
discretion. It doesn’t permit anarchy. There are some words 
and some subjects that are too harsh, and I won’t use 
them. 

‘Some of the things that have happened in America in 
recent years were due not only to intellectual cowardice but 
also to lack of heart. I have no time for people who are trying 
to make us even more heartless.’ 

Despite their differences, the flannel-suited orgy-masters 
reflect the two sides of one mood, the self-mutilating and the 
self-enhancing, and they all derive from the same source of 
social conditions, the witch-hunting and flight from decency of 
the McCarthy purge days. But as well an audience which 
delights in venomous outspokenness about policy and politicians, 
there is evidently a considerable number with a compulsion 
to participate in group self-scourging and torture, a compul- 
sion that is seen by one New York sociologist as ‘a degree of 
horror and mayhem in humour that is ominously reminiscent 
of the last days of Rome’. What is really sick is an exploitation 
of that vulnerability and guilt — the induced trauma below the 
belt - whereas the commentary of such as Sahl, the vivaciously 
scathing songs of Lehrer and Stan Freberg, the lynx-eyed guile 
of Jules Feiffer’s strips, and even the sententious anti-admini- 
stration poetry of Lawrence Ferlinghetti and Kenneth Rexroth, 
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° 4 ) 
and the naive arm-whirlings of the beat rebel-rousers, Allen 


Ginsberg and Gregory Corso, are a movement of dissent, an 
attempt to rout by ridicule the/state of mind that accepts the 
guided missile as a step forward from stereo sound and electric 
mixers as part of the good, gadget-upholstered life) James 
Thurber once remarked that “The line is thinly drawn between 
American comedy and American insanity’. Has the line been 
rubbed out? 

Until the 1950s American humour was mostly confined to 
cosy, radio situation-comedy in the Jack Benny-Burns and 
Allen idiom; sly crackerbarrel Will Rogers pawkiness of the 
kind still dispensed on the regional broadcasting stations in the 
form of Grand Ole Opry and similar semi-genuine rural variety 
programmes; surrealist clowning cleverly infusing far-out 
zaniness with sentimentality, as perfected by the Marx 
Brothers; and the mechanical slickness of the Bob Hope breed 
of wisecracker who conveyed the impression of being hard- 
boiled and hardhitting while adroitly avoiding specific targets, 
It is perhaps not extraordinary that, just as the turbulent 
party strife in pre-Hitler Berlin produced the satirical Left- 
wing political cabaret of Werner Fink, Lotte Lenya, Dolly 
Haas and Karl Valentin and the theatre of Brecht, Jessner and 
Toller, so America’s McCarthy period should have begat its 
own antidote in the form of Sahl and his set. 

Sahl’s first appearance was at the hungry i in San Francisco 
in 1953 before a relatively sympathetic audience. ‘A young 
hip crowd, jazz buffs and university people who had made 
minimal adjustment to society and were already half way with 
you,’ he explains. But as he moved away from the hungry i, 
the more evident became‘the resistance. “The first time I made 
a remark about McCarthy some guys were waiting for me 
outside. The first time I threw a punch at the Un-American 
Activities Committee the owner of the club said: “Lay off. 
You’re rocking the boat. The audience is loaded with F.B.I. 
agents’’.’ Perhaps Sahl most directly stated the viewpoint of 
his opposition in his parody of the Norman Rockwell genre of 
Saturday Evening Post covers, which encompass with dreadful 
detail the American suburban idyll, and of Norman Vincent 
Peale, the religious smiler: 

Rockwell: “This cover shows this kid getting his first haircut, 
and a dog is licking his hand, and his mother is crying, and it’s 
Saturday night in the old home town, and people are dancing 
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outside in the street, and the Liberty Bell is ringing — and, hey, 
an | did I miss anything ?” 

the Peale: ‘He’s a philosopher and writes books like Be Glad 
ric | ‘You're Mediocre ard Be the First in Your Neighbourhood to Admit 
nes | Defeat — humble kind of books.’ 


en | That in itself filed through several underpins of the American 
en | way of life, but he also said things into the microphone that 

, most Americans at that time weren’t whispering in their bed- 
to \ rooms. On MacArthur: ‘I was in the Army. I was so close to 
nd | MacArthur I got radiation burns.’ On McCarthy: ‘You’ve 
the | got to place him in proper perspective in your own life, 
the because eventually you’ll have to tell your kids about him - 
ety | unless you want them to learn it in the street.’ On snooping: 


out | “The F.B.I. is making a popular appeal — it’s putting out 
arx Hoover’s book re-titled How to Turn Your Friends in to the F.B.I. 
~ed ' for Fun and Profit.” Qn McCarthy again: ‘He doesn’t question 
rd- what you say so much as your right to say it.” On H-bomb tests: 
ets, ‘Contamination without representation.’ On Little Rock: ‘I 
ent like Orval Faubus, but I wouldn’t want him to marry my 
eft. | sister.’ To be heard amid the outraged yells were the gasps of 
ally | exultation that someone was at last talking — and with waspish 
ind vehemence — about issues that, it was understood, weren’t 
its discussed unless you wanted to be denounced by your neigh- 

bour as a Commie. Sahl explains it: ‘I was just a product of 

my time. This licence was lying around waiting for someone 


SCO homme 

ing to pick it up.’ 

ade He had few predecessors in this field of topical debunking. 
“ith There is in America such an endemic cynicism about politicians 
y i, ) that it normally needs no one to illuminate their frailties, and 
ade | there was at this particular time so much non-committal 


caution that the Sahl kind of attack was either unwanted or 
unsafe. True, in the past Mark Twain had occasionally swiped 
off. at Washington, Finley Peter Dunne practised Irish-dialect 
BI. impudence towards the rich and powerful, and Will Rogers 
t of poked pointed but on the whole genial fun at jacks in office. In 


can 


eof | the later period, with radio humour presented mostly by 
ful | sponsors and products, the digs became more ambiguous and 
ent | harmless, more and more like a huckster’s handshake rather 


than a crusader’s sword — until the point when Groucho Marx 
burst out: ‘You can’t kid about anything any more. If you 
have an audience of thirty million and the sponsor gets eight 
letters saying his comedian offended them, he’s terrified.’ It 
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was at the same time that Marya Mannes said flatly: ‘For six 
years piety, moralization, dullness, lack of humour and bad 
syntax and a total absence of criticism have blanketed the 
nation. But since sputnik the voice of dissent has steadily 
grown in volume, and after years of complacency Americans 
are filled with an uneasiness and doubt about themselves that 
can prove far more constructive than otherwise.’ 

Remarking upon Sahl’s improbable success, Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr, the historian, saw him as a symbol of ‘a mount- 
ing restlessness and discontent, an impatience with clichés and 
platitudes, a resentment against the materialist notion that 
affluence is the answer to everything, a contempt for banality 
and corn — in short, a revolt against pomposity.’ The outbreak 
of dissent and revolt was particularly virulent in Chicago, 
where Berman, Nichols and May graduated from an amateur 


college theatrical group of improvisers who later became the | 





no 


professional Compass Players. To-day, Chicago remains the | 
hot-bed of café satire and its dozens of North Side basement | 


revues continue to proliferate a definitive kind of Chicago 


humour; even the New Yorker Feiffer went this spring to the | 


Playwrights Cabaret to put on his animated cartoons entitled 
The Explainers. But the new irreverence has reached out of the 
cellars - even to Broadway, normally invulnerable to all but 
the conventional sure-fire smash-hit, where On the Town, with 
Adolph Green and Betty Comden, has been followed by An 
Evening with Mike Nichols and Elaine May. 

For all the disparity between Sahl’s ‘Bad taste can’t count 
as a form of insight — I’ve never uttered a negative word in my 
life about the status of man’, and Bruce’s ‘I can’t get worked 
up about politics. I grew up in New York and I was hip as a 
kid that I was corrupt and that the mayor was corrupt. I had 
no illusions so I have nothing to protest about’, there is a 
common factor to it all. It is Jewish and urban. Almost all the 
new iconoclasts are Jewish, and theirs might be seen as a 
logical extension into the hydrogen bomb age of the Central 
European Jewish deflationary humour of an earlier generation, 
that of Perelman and Bemelmans, the kind that in 1938 


Goebbels condemned as ‘the destructive methods of a Jewish- | 


infected minority, the jokes that cease to be jokes when they 
touch the holiest matters of the national life.’ Indeed, it is 
when a nation begins regarding itself as holy that the function 
of the debunker becomes most valuable. And if megalomania 
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becomes chronic, the more savage must the surgery be. 
Thurber’s phrase — “The little wheels of their invention are set 
in motion by the damp hand of melancholy’ - particularly 
applies to the American—Jewish comedian, for his rueful view 
of the world and man’s follies is deeply infused with his in- 
herited weltschmerz and sardonic fantasy. In the 1920s Ross of 
the New Yorker considered humorists to be a dime a dozen, yet 
thirty years later one of those Ross was then evaluating, 
Thurber himself, explained the withering of the older tradi- 
tion’s humour in this way: ‘Humour makes its own balances 
and patterns out of the disorganization of life around it, but 
disorganization has been wiped out by organization, statistics, 
surveys, group action, programme, platform, imperatives, and 
the like. These are good for satire, but they put a strait jacket 
on humour.’ 

The readiness of the British to laugh at themselves may have 
grown from a complacently secure superiority complex about 
their place in the world, whereas Americans, in their turbulent, 
headlong scramble to form themselves into a national entity, 
have never felt secure enough to do more than laugh at each 
other. Now, for reasons different to those of the British — 
because of the dominant role in world affairs that they ambi- 
valently feel both to be their due and their cross, and because of 
all the anxieties and responsibilities that this involves — they are 
painfully learning both to examine themselves and to laugh at 
themselves. They are being sustained in this self-tuition by the 
truth that the Jew, with as much experience of grief and damage 
as any race on earth, should be the tutor of mortified candour. 
Similarly, it makes sense that jokes such as this can be told 
to-day — especially when, as it was to me, it is told by a 
Negro: 

‘A man telephoned the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Coloured People and said: ““Gimme the head nigger”. 

“The what! You’ve got a nerve ringing up here and using 
that word!” 

“Listen, don’t waste my time. Gimme the head nigger. I 
want to donate 10,000 dollars to your campaign.” 

“Head nigger speaking.” ’ 

Bad taste of that kind can put strengthening stresses upon 
situations that are better burlesqued than squeamishly avoided. 
Yet here there is the danger that tough frankness can become 
a cannibalistic indulgence, a charade of atonement and a 
4° 
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substitute for action — such as a spate of American books about 
exurbanites, waste-makers, hidden persuaders and image 
merchants, and the rest, by reading which the public feels 


licensed to enjoy the comforts of the society under assault and ; 
yet cleansed of guilt by being drawn into a sham intimacy of | 


disenchantment. Today there are forces quick to commercialize 








the non-commercial, to organize dissent, to popularize the | 


unpopular. 
In last year’s television feature We Dissent, a survey of 
American nonconforming groups and individuals, Sahl made 
the point that, contrary to the general allegation, his standards 
are more, not less, firm than those of the average American 
from whom he is disaffiliated, and added: “The entire society 
is flexible to the point of having no standards.’ The satire of 
Sahl and the more serious funny men may be accepted as 
having the objects of burning away the layers of humbug and 
chicanery with which the verities are enwrapped in an admass 
system. On the other hand, the humour of the extremer sick- 
niks seems likelier to cauterize — to deaden the most sensitive 
responses until they are callused. The unbearable may become 
bearable if faced boldly and scoffingly, but it is only a degree 
removed from treating trivially all that is genuinely horrible 
and which should horrify, and diluting indignation until it is a 
sophisticated snigger. The cruel crack is the easiest, but humour 
has greater power when it is informed with pity and a recog- 
nition of the fact that most of us, no matter how flippantly 
pessimistic we may pretend to be, have high hopes. The sick- 
niks, on the other hand, work on the accurate but short-term 
policy that a rattled and edgy populace can be stampeded. 
Lord Boothby once observed that humour is the only solvent of 
terror and tension, and it seems probable that temporary use 
is being made of sick humour in America for this purpose. 
Two voices from the more settled territory of show-biz may 
have bearing on the situation. Old-hand comic Joe Adams 
said of the sickniks: ‘They all act like big nonconformists, but 
they’re all aiming to get on the Ed Sullivan or Steve Allen 
show.’ Julius Monk, proprietor of New York’s Upstairs at the 
Downstairs, which is not exactly a sanctuary for red-nosed 
custard-pie comedy, said: ‘It’s one thing to puncture a balloon, 
but quite another to send people to the guillotine.’ Any more 
for the guillotine? 
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GERMANY: A RENAISSANCE 
OF COMEDY ? 


John Mander 


‘In Germany until recently’ — says our next contributor — ‘tragedy 
was a national obligation; comedy a faintly unpatriotic second-best.’ 
Now, under the influence of Brecht and Diirrenmatt, there is not only 
a rediscovery of ‘lightness’ in literature but also, he suggests, a 
renaissance of comedy. John Mander was born in London in 1932; 
educated at Eton, a Yugoslav youth camp and Trinity College, 
Cambridge (where he read natural sciences) ; and between 1954 and 
1958 he lived in Munich and Berlin, teaching English. In 1959 he 
published The Eagle and the Bear, a survey of Berlin and its 
history. He is now assistant literary editor of the New Statesman, 
and has just published The Writer and Commitment. 


ROMULUS (the last of the Caesars): Since your lessons with 
Phylax the actor, you seem to have lost your appetite. 
What is it you’re studying ? 

REA: Antigone’s Lament, father, before she goes to her 
death. 

ROMULUS: Leave that gloomy text alone: practise comedy, 
it’s more appropriate to our condition. 

DURRENMATT, Romulus der Grosse 


OF THE easy generalizations about the Germans, the easiest of 
all is that they possess no sense of humour. So hoary is the preju- 
dice, and so stoutly rooted in the Anglo-Saxon mind, that most 
of us would take the proposition for granted. It is the German’s 
lack of humour, quite as much as his allegedly innate egotism 
and brutality, that fails to endear him to the foreigner. For who 
doubts, in Anglo-Saxon countries at least, that with a sense of 
humour goes a sense of proportion ? This is clear from colloquial 
usage: what more devastating judgment than to say that a man 
‘has no sense of humour’? A character judgment is intended; 
lack of humour implies pomposity, vanity, insensitivity, self- 
regard. And it is these things that Englishmen are quick to con- 
demn in the German character. Hitler could never have 
happened here — he would have been too ridiculous. Or so we like 
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to believe. Clearly, under this aspect, German humour (or lack 
of it) is a very serious subject indeed. 

There are two questions to be asked: first, is it true that the 
Germans have no sense of humour? Second, if it is true, does it 
matter? My own answer would probably be: it is not quite 
true, but it matters a good deal. It is untrue, certainly, in the 
sense that the most typical humour of any country is likely to 
be untranslatable. The impression of humourlessness is often due 
simply to the circumstance that few English people speak Ger- 
man, and most Germans speak a curiously stiff, abstract kind of 
English. It is true that in Germany the private and the public 
domains are rigidly divided, so that public, and oiten social, life 
is conducted with remarkable solemnity. And it is this public 
image that the foreigner is most likely to encounter. 

It is true, on the other hand — it is one of the first general 
facts a student of German literature acquires — that there are 
very few true comedies in German. And this is the more 
startling since Germany hasa peculiarly rich dramatic literature. 
Much of this literature is scarcely known in this country: 
Lessing, Schiller, Kleist, Biichner, and Hauptmann are not 
much more than names; others, like Hebbel and Grillparzer, 
not even that. Certainly, the wealth of this dramatic literature 
is in no way diminished by our ignorance of it (it is, as a matter 
of fact, quite well known in France or Scandinavia). But it is 
striking that of all the plays in this tradition only three are 
usually classified as comedies: Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm, 
Kleist’s The Broken Jug, and Hauptmann’s The Beaver Coat. 
This is, arguably, a too strict classification. But it is fair to say 
that - until recent years - the comic muse was not at home 
among the Teutons. 

Nor, of course, did they seek her. That is the point. There is 
humour to be found in the older German literature: there is 
rude fun in Faust, ingenious whimsy in Tieck and Hoffmann, 
gentle self-irony in MGrike, sarcastic wit in Heine. And those 
who doubt that the German language is capable of Augustan 
poise and sophistication should look at Goethe’s Westéstlicher 
Diwan, that astonishing sequence of love poems he wrote as an 
old man, and to which one can think of no real equivalent in 
English. It is not quite true, then, that either German, or the 
Germans, are incapable of sophistication and lightness of touch. 
If we think so, it is because we have heard too much of Wagner, 
and too little of Heine and Biichner. 
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The point is that wit was never considered a goal in itself. 
The seriousness of most German writing is the result, not of 
native humourlessness, but of the ambition to create a literature. 
German drama was not the spontaneous product of any folk 
or mystery tradition (though there is a Viennese tradition of 
Volkstheater - to which Mozart, Nestroy and Raimund belong, 
and to which Diirrenmatt and Brecht significantly look back). 
It was created by decree. Lessing recommended German 
playwrights, in his Hamburgische Dramaturgie, to follow 
Shakespeare rather than Racine — and follow Shakespeare 
they did. Much of the embarrassment that Schiller causes us 
to-day is due, precisely, to this willed Shakespeareanism 
(though it is fair to say that Schiller’s triumphs in Maria 
Stuart or Wallenstein or Don Carlos are Shakespearean in a more 
acceptable sense). It was this will to tragic pathos, to heroic 
proportion, to ‘profundity’, to the glowing palette, often to 
mere size, that communicated itself to so many German play- 
wrights. Tragedy was a national obligation; comedy a faintly 
unpatriotic second-best. It was against this prejudice, more 
deep-rooted than is easy for us to guess, that Brecht had to 
struggle when he began to write in the 1920s. 

Brecht hated tragedy: this evident fact must have startled 
many English readers of Brecht’s famous Little Organum for the 
Theatre. Why? As so often with Brecht, it is important to see 
his work in its original German context. Here, for example, is 
Brecht’s opinion of the tragic hero of the Sophocles—Shake- 
speare-Schiller tradition: 


... Oedipus, who has sinned against certain principles on 
which the society of his age is based, must be destroyed — the 
gods see to that, they are not open to criticism. . . . Life, not 
death is made obscene in his decline and fall; the catastrophe 
may in no way be criticized. Human sacrifices all over the 
place! Barbaric entertainments! We know now what the art 
of the barbarians is like: let us create another! 


The Little Organum is, in effect, Brecht’s reply to Lessing’s 
Hamburgische Dramaturgie. Brecht admits that modern theatre 
has grown out of certain religious cults. But this is of purely 
historical interest: it has, precisely, ‘grown out of them’ — there 
is no more to it than that. In as much as catharsis may be said 
to have a residual religious flavour, it is to be rejected: it is a 
relic of the Dark Ages. For Brecht, catharsis is merely Schaden- 
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freude — not the less disgusting because decked out in meta- 
physical trappings. Tragedy is the art of the barbarians. 
Barbarians? Who can Brecht have had in mind? The Little 
Organum was written in 1948, shortly before Brecht’s return 
from exile to found his own theatre in East Berlin. It is intended 














ed 


as a Marxist tract, a blueprint for a theatre ‘of the age of — 


science’ (one should add that the official Marxists in East 
Berlin and elsewhere have never accepted these pretensions of 
Brecht’s; for them, ironically, Stanislavsky remains the 
authority). The barbarians Brecht had in mind were the Nazis 
and, in an extended sense, the late bourgeois societies of the 
Western world that gave rise to Fascism. Brecht insists that the 
barbarians are not without art — it is wrong to think of the 
extreme Right as necessarily philistine. But their art isa barbaric 
art and it is our business to create another. In a German 
context, the significance of this is clear. The theatres of Berlin 
played to full houses under the Nazis. But what did they play? 
Not, of course, the Left wing playwrights of the 1920s, nor 
Hauptmann’s The Weavers, nor Biichner’s Woyzeck. But apart 
from these predictable exceptions the repertoire of German 
classical drama remained intact. Indeed, Kleist’s Prince of 
Homburg — a great wartime success — proved very acceptable to 
Nazi ideologists, with its glorification of patriotic self-sacrifice. 
To Brecht’s mind, this made the case for a complete break with 
the German cultural past the more cogent. 

For the present argument, it is necessary only to appreciate 
Brecht’s reasoning, and the particular historical conditions 
underlying it. I do not myself find Brecht’s dismissal of tragedy 
acceptable; and it is quite arguable — though this is not the 
place to argue it — that these attitudes of Brecht point to a 
weakness in his own dramaturgy. Yet, clearly, when Brecht 
speaks of tragedy, he is thinking of the philosophical nihilism 
and emotional self-indulgence that, in German terms, are its 
inevitable associations. It is not really Shakespeare and 
Schiller he has in mind, so much as Kleist and Schopenhauer 
and Wagner. He is thinking of Todessehnsucht and Gotterddm- 
merung: all the voluptuous romantic sympathy with death and 
self-destruction. Nietzsche - though a vulgarized, coarsened 
Nietzsche — is in it too: his The Birth of Tragedy is indeed the 
great apology — later retracted — for this tradition of romantic 
pessimism. Brecht equated ‘the German ideology’, in this sense, 
with nihilism; and he considered German tragedy to have been 
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the vehicle of that ideology. It had been the supreme ambition 
of the founders of German literature to create a tragic literature. 
To Brecht’s mind, they had succeeded all too well. Socialism, 
when it finally triumphed over Fascism, would require a totally 
new kind of theatre. 

What kind of theatre? Brecht gave it many names, and his 
thought on the matter changed significantly during his career. 
The name that has stuck is Epic Theatre. Yet, in fact, Brecht 
was dissatisfied with the term at the end of his life, and wished 
to repudiate it: ‘my theories are much more naive than people 
suppose . . . my plays had to be produced properly in order to 
be effective and, in order to support my new non-Aristotelian 
drama — woe is me! — I was compelled to provide a description 
- Oh misery! — of epic theatre’. Brecht knew very well that 
disciples make heavy dogmas of light-hearted propositions. Yet 
‘epic’ is certainly a useful description of the kind of theatre 
Brecht wanted in one respect: as a Marxist, Brecht was 
obsessed with the workings of the historical dialectic. And the 
‘epic’ style — in novel or play or film — is clearly the historical 
style par excellence. But it has, in the drama, one practical draw- 
back. The drama, whatever Brecht may have said about 
Aristotle, requires a far stricter unity than the novel or the 
film. A plot needs to be economical, explicit and well-tailored: 
for drama is, essentially, action. But history is often disobliging 
in this respect: it is inchoate and prolix, and only infrequently 
provides the beginnings and ends that a dramatist requires. 
Historical writing, then, requires the artificiality of plot. And 
it is no coincidence that Brecht’s later plays, where they are 
not historical, and therefore episodic (Mother Courage, Galileo, 
Caucasian Chalk Circle), do fall back on a conventional plot 
(Good Woman of Setzuan, Puntila, Simone Machard, the adapta- 
tions of Farquhar’s Recruiting Officer and Synge’s Playboy). 

To put it another way, we could say that Brecht turned to 
Comedy. Brecht’s utterances, during his years at the Schiff- 
bauerdamm, are full of praise for the achievements of the comic 
genius — for his friend Chaplin, for the traditional Volksstiick, for 
the humour of the English eighteenth century. It was chiefly 
comedies that he translated, adapted and produced for his own 
theatre; and it was in the techniques of comedy that he 
trained his young actors. The pseudo-academic style of the 
Little Organum is itself a joke at the expense of German academic 
pedantry. Its first proposition is the statement that it is the 
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business of the theatre to amuse people — ‘and pleasure requires 
no kind of defence’. Yet, it is by laughing at the difference 
between man as he is and man as he might be, by mocking the 
absurdities of, say, the class distinctions that men erect against 
one another, that Brecht’s public is to be ‘educated’ (for his 
theatre remains a Lehrtheater — though learning is to be presented 
as ‘fun’ — Vergniigung). “The sole object of art, as of science, is to 
lighten the burden of human existence’ — by teaching men to 
understand and to come to terms with the actual world in 
which they exist (Brecht will not admit that tragedy does this, 
since tragedy assumes that man’s fate is unalterable — not, as 
Brecht holds, alterable through critical human action). Again, 
since the purpose of art is pleasure, the highest pleasure ought 
to be that which the theatre alone can provide. In Brecht’s 
ideal theatre, ‘the spectator is producer, not merely consumer; 
in it he is enabled to enjoy his existence in the lightest manner 
imaginable: for the lightest existence of all is in art’ (‘hier 
produztere er sich in der leichtesten Weise; denn die leichteste Weise 
der Existenz ist in der Kunst’). 

Leicht is a word not easy to put into English. Yet it is crucial 
to Brecht’s purpose. Leicht is ‘light’, as well as ‘easy’; it has here 
the sense of ‘agreeable’, and perhaps also of ‘simple’. It is the 
adjective most appropriate to comedy, suggesting not merely 
the lightness of touch without which comedy is mere dough, 
but also the kind of satisfaction, the ease of existence, that 
comedy is able to bring about in its resolution of human 
conflict. This ‘ease’ should not, of course, be confused with 
complacency: Brecht wishes his audience to remain critically 
aware, while accepting the possibility of resolution. Comedy, 
he would maintain, brings rational consolation, tragedy 
irrational. 

It is interesting, therefore, that in his Theaterprobleme (1954), 
a short tract clearly modelled on Brecht’s Little Organum, 
Friedrich Diirrenmatt appears to take up Brecht’s use of the 
word. After arguing, in effect, that comedy is the only type 
of drama appropriate to an age like ours (because of, not 
despite, its horrors), Diirrenmatt concludes: ‘literature must 
become so light that, upon the scales of our present-day 
criticism, it has no weight at all; only in this way can it hope 
again to be weighty’ (‘die Literatur muss so leicht werden, dass sie 
auf der Waage der heutigen Literaturkrittk nichts mehr wiegt: nur so 
wird sie wieder gewichtig’), 
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The revolutionary nature of this usage may not at once be 
apparent. Anglo-Saxon tradition always had a place for the 
‘lighter’ forms of literature: for light verse, for farce, for the 
comedy of manners, for belles lettres, for the detective story and 
the scientific romance. We expect literature to entertain us, 
not merely to edify or instruct. In Germany this has never been 
so; the split between high-brow, and middle- and low-brow, 
cultures was there from the beginning. The adjectives you 
expect to find in a serious literary discussion are not leicht, but 
kompliziert, tiefsinnig, problematisch. For Dirrenmatt, therefore, 
to write a thriller (The Pledge), or entertainments in the manner 
of Mr Graham Greene, requires a certain courage. Only a 
heavyweight like Diirrenmatt could have pointed out that 
good literature can be light literature, and got away with it. 

It is at this point that a comparison with non-German 
literatures is possible. With Brecht and Diirrenmatt the encap- 
sulation of German literature begins to break down. Brecht, as 
we know, was exceptionally open to influences from outside - 
not least from English literature —- and Diirrenmatt is Brecht’s 
most important legatee as a writer for the theatre. As a Swiss, 
again, he is as much a part of the European as of the German 
scene. Both he and his fellow-Swiss, Max Frisch, are familiar to 
Parisian audiences; Frisch’s Biedermann and the Incendiaries, a 
comic Lehrstiick in the Brechtian manner, was running, together 
with Diirrenmatt’s The Marriage of Mr Mississippi and Brecht’s 
Arturo Ui, in the Paris theatre last winter. There are also younger 
playwrights contributing to the genre — Peter Hacks and Helmut 
Baierl in East Berlin, for example. Brecht’s drama is not, there- 
fore, an isolated phenomenon, as is sometimes said. Rather it is 
the beginning of a new dramatic literature in German. One 
could even speak of a Renaissance of Comedy. 

The parallel with developments in French and English 
literature is now clear. The kind of play written by Frisch and 
Diirrenmatt has many similarities with the work of Beckett, 
Ionesco, Genet and Adamov; no doubt this is why the French 
have assimilated Frisch and Diirrenmatt so rapidly. Charac- 
teristic of the four Parisian writers is, of course, a preference for 
comedy — and this would go for Mr Harold Pinter’s work, too 
- as a means of displaying the human situation. Man is no 
longer conceived of as tragic, but as pathetic; it is in farce that 
his true nature is revealed. There is, I feel, a significant dif- 
ference between the essential nihilism of the Ionesco-Beckett 
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school and the more optimistic ideology of ‘the school of 
Brecht’. But both schools share a conviction that tragedy is 
inappropriate to our age; and their Lehrstiicke and anti-plays 
return to the traditional techniques of comedy. 

The work of ‘the school of Brecht’, as I have called it, 
represents the most interesting writing to have come out of 
Germany since the war. But the call for a ‘lighter’ literature - 
in Diirrenmatt’s sense —- has been answered in other ways, 
Anglo-Saxon influences in the novel have — one thinks here 
of Heinrich Boll — have had a certain ‘lightening’ effect. Many 
of the best younger German novelists - Wolfgang Koeppen, 
Wolfdietrich Schnurre, Martin Walser — have produced 
extremely competent social satire at the expense of the new 
bourgeoisie of the Wirtschaftswunder. The work of these writers 
closely parallels that of Mr Kingsley Amis, Mr John Braine, 
and others (though there is no cross-influence) in post-war 
England. Similarly, the satiric poetry of Hans Magnus 
Enzensberger, deriving from Brecht, is akin to the ‘light’ 
poetry of, say, Mr D. J. Enright. Again, Ginter Grass’s 
enormously praised novel Die Blechtrommel (to be published 
here next year) is an attempt to portray German history over 
the past thirty years in terms of a comic vision of Rabelaisian 
proporticns. Grass’s book has been condemned by many as 
politically irresponsible, and also as obscene. It has been 
praised, on the other hand, as a German Ulysses. In my 
judgment it would be absurd to call it the latter — the com- 
parison is rather with that extraordinary German picaresque 
novel of the seventeenth century, Simplizissimus (the return to 
a German comic-picaresque tradition might be said to parallel 
Mr Amis’s return to Fielding; important, too, in this con- 
nection is the influence of Thomas Mann’s Felix Krull, pub- 
lished in 1955). Despite reservations, Die Blechtrommel is un- 
questionably a work of remarkable power; and Grass’s 
universe is, significantly, one from which tragedy is excluded. 

Obviously it is a delicate matter to make so summary a 
cross-section of a living literature. The rediscovery of ‘light- 
ness’ is certainly relevant to a discussion of the German drama, 
and to some extent of the German novel. But, apart from 
Enzensberger’s and Grass’s verse, it is not altogether relevant 
to poetry. Compared with the typical English poetry of the 
fifties, German poetry has remained ‘heavy’. Criticism, alas, in 
many German papers and literary magazines has shown, if 
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anything, a tendency to put on weight. The shadow of the 
academy remains all-pervasive. 

Yet the fact that the uses of ‘lightness’ in literature are being 
rediscovered is extremely interesting. Diirrenmatt argues, in 


his Theaterprobleme, 


It is the business of art to create concrete forms. Comedy 
alone can do this to-day. Tragedy, the strictest of aesthetic 
modes, presupposes a ‘formed world’ [eine gestaltete Welt]. 
Comedy — unless it be Moliére’s comedy of manners — pre- 
supposes an unformed world, a world in process of revolution, 
a world at the point of collapse — like our own... . 


It is the essence of comedy, in Diirrenmatt’s view, to ‘subdue 
chaos, to give form to the formless (das Gestaltlose zu gestalten)’. 
Tragedy ‘overcomes distance — the ancient myths are made 
present to the Athenian spectator. But comedy creates distance; 
the attempt of the Athenians to land in Sicily becomes the 
birds’ attempt to set up a kingdom before which Gods and men 
must capitulate...’ (the parallel with Brecht’s famous V- 
effect, also intended to ‘create distance’, is evident). 

As to Diirrenmatt’s proposition that our world is an 
unformed world, few will care to disagree. That comedy alone 
can ‘give form to it and subdue its chaos’ is a proposition, to my 
mind, of considerable interest. There is, certainly, an important 
distinction between Brecht’s idea of comedy and Diirrenmatt’s. 
Brecht, after all, believed in a historical dialectic, a secularized 
Providence. It was because of his belief in divine Providence 
that Dante could speak of a Divina Commedia, where all manner 
of things shall be well. Brecht, like Dante, also believes that 
the end of the historical process, in which man is inextricably 
caught, is good. His use of comedy —- and his rejection of 
tragedy — follow from his passionate philosophical optimism. 

This optimism, certainly, Diirrenmatt does not share. His 
theatre is rather one of despair — though not of the fashionable 
nihilistic despair of the Parisians. The value of comedy, for 
Diirrenmatt, is that it alone enables us to make the best of a bad 
job. His precept is that of Romulus to his daughter, when the 
Roman Empire is at its final gasp: ‘Practise comedy, it’s more 
appropriate to our condition’. Our condition being what it is, 
the precept perhaps deserves a hearing. 








HUMOUR AND THE FRENCH 
John Weightman 


John Weightman is a foundation member of the editorial board of 
the TWENTIETH CENTURY. After taking university degrees in 
England and France he was for eleven years an announcer and pro- 
gramme organizer in the French Service of the B BC. Since 1950 he 
has been a lecturer in French at King’s College, London, and a writer 
and broadcaster in English, mainly on French themes. Below he 
gives an analysis of the differences in wit and humour on the other 
side of the Channel. 


MY HEART sinks as I obey the command to write about the 
French notion of funniness. There is no avoiding the old 
English debate about the differences between Wit and 
Humour, and it is almost as exasperating as the attempt to dis- 
tinguish between Fancy and Imagination. The French are 
commonly supposed to have wit but no humour. L’esprit has 
always existed in French; /’humour, now pronounced as if it were 
a French word, is a late borrowing from English, so late, in fact, 
that my edition of Littré’s dictionary (1885) still gives an ap- 
proximation to the English sounds as the correct pronuncia- 
tion. “To have a sense of humour’ is usually translated as ‘avoir 
le sens du comique’, but it is not certain that the two expressions 
have the same meaning. The question is: would an Englishman 
‘with a sense of humour’ and a Frenchman ‘qui a le sens du 
comique’ laugh at the same things? And if they did not, would the 
discrepancy in their reactions be due to individual tempera- 
mental differences or to national psychological conditioning ? 
We can perhaps clear the ground a little by observing that 
the French, while admitting the existence of l’humour anglais (a 
phenomenon comparable to l’orgueil britannique) are not much 
exercised by the differences between wit and humour. Their 
dictionary definition of humour, ‘Gaieté qui se dissimule sous un air 
sérieux et qui est pleine d’ironie. Swift est un des meilleurs humoristes 
anglais’, is obviously inadequate from our point of view, because 
it limits humour to what we would call the ‘dry’ variety. They 
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seem to be more interested in the general psychology of laughter. 
The most famous book on the subject is, of course, Bergson’s 
le rire and everyone, sooner or later, quotes his dictum that 
laughter arises from seeing ‘du mécanique plaqué sur du vivant’ ; that 
is, the man who slips on a banana-skin is funny because he is 
suddenly changed from a self-controlled, higher organism into a 
mechanical puppet collapsing according to the laws of gravity. 
A fairly recent volume, Marcel Pagnol’s Notes sur le rire (1953), 
gives two further references— Lucien Fabre and Mélinand, 
with summaries of their theories. Mélinand favours the idea 
that laughter is caused by the sudden confusion of two cate- 
gories of perception, the familiar and the incongruous. Fabre 
says there must be dismay or commotion (désarrot), followed 
immediately by its happy resolution. Pagnol claims originality 
for his own theory, according to which amusement comes from 
a feeling of superiority. Funnily enough, he does not mention 
that both Hobbes and Baudelaire put forward this idea genera- 
tions ago; or perhaps his claiming of originality was a joke that 
I failed to laugh at as I read his book. (To tell the truth, I 
realize only now that it may have been meant as a joke. Dismay, 
commotion, désarroi! I re-establish my superiority by saying 
that, if a joke, it was a feeble one.) If Pagnol is serious, he.could 
argue that he goes further than Hobbes and Baudelaire by 
distinguishing more clearly than they do between various kinds 
of superiority. Not only do we laugh at other people; we laugh 
at ourselves, that is, the self that is laughing feels superior to the 
previous self which is being laughted at. Or we laugh at events; 
we establish to some extent our human superiority over fate. 
Obviously, there is no need to choose between these various 
theories; they can all be accepted together as representing com- 
plementary approaches to the truth. Amusement, let us say, 
arises from a kind of collision of perceptions (the more unanalys- 
able the collision, the better the joke), and laughter is the flurry 
or spasm that the whole organism goes through while it is sorting 
itself out or re-establishing its balance. Valéry, in a striking 
passage of his Faust, calls laughter a ‘convulsion’ and ‘a refusal to 
think’. We might add that the subtlety of a sense of wit or 
humour depends on the ability to see at a glance in which 
directions two or more divergent lines of thought are leading, 
and that when this ability is very great, the difference between 
laughter and despair is almost a matter of choice. Hence the 
tragic resonance of great farce, the traditional melancholy of 
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comics and Figaro’s famous remark: ‘Je m’empresse de rire de tout, 
de peur d’étre obligé d’en pleurer.’ Ultimately, of course, laughter and 
tragedy depend on the same thing: the awareness that the 
human consciousness is subject to conflicting, irreconcilable 
pressures. Our only superiority over fate lies, precisely, in this 
awareness; see Pascal, himself no mean humorist and now con- 
stantly quoted as one of the best examples of the tragic spirit. 


* * * 


If this definition of the comic is acceptable, I would suggest 
that humour is a total grasp of the comic, involving the maker 
of the joke, whereas wit is the intelligent perception of con- 
trasts, which supposes for the moment that the speaker himself 
is above fate. In this sense, the distinction between wit and 
humour can exist even when no words are used. Take the case 
of the man slipping on the banana-skin. You can laugh at him 
wittily; you see ‘du mécanique plaqué sur de vivant’, a sudden con- 
fusion of categories, and you are amused without involvement, 
and even selfishly or thankfully. Or you can laugh humorously; 
you instinctively think: “There but for the grace of God go I’, 
‘Such is the fate of the forked radish’, and so on. Even when 
kind-hearted, we need to laugh at other people, because we 
cannot normally see ourselves clearly enough as objects to be 
amused by ourselves. But the humorist laughs at a given indivi- 
dual as a specimen of the human race of which he, the humorist, 
is a similar, fallible member. 

Such humorists are by no means uncommon in France; 
French literature includes four of the greatest in the world: 
Rabelais, Moliére, Voltaire and Proust. It is true, however, that 
in everyday living and in more ordinary literature, humour is 
less widespread than in England, for reasons about which we 
may speculate. And where it exists, it is perhaps less obvious 
because it has an intellectual sharpness which makes it appear 
like wit. 

For instance, I may seem to be mistaken in classing Voltaire 
as a humorist, when he is usually thought of as a wit,* but I can 
show the difference by comparing him with Talleyrand. Most 
of the latter’s famous remarks are witticisms, and nothing more. 
When, in reply to the beggar who had concluded a request for 

*Incidentally, un homme d’esprit is not primarily a witty man, although he 
can be witty. Nor is he ‘a clever man’. The phrase indicates a strength of 
mind which is usually accompanied by humour. 
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alms with the phrase: ‘Monseigneur, il faut que je vive!’ Talleyrand 
said: ‘Fe n’en vois pas la nécessité.’ He was expressing a fastidious 
grand seigneur’s contempt for the lower forms of life, and it is 
one of the beautiful ironies of history that he himself should 
later have been defined by Napoleon in a non-fastidious witti- 
cism as ‘de la merde dans un bas de soie’. Talleyrand’s answer is 
exactly on a level with Curzon’s comment, on seeing soldiers 
bathing, that he had never realized the lower classes had such 
white skins. There may be an element of humour in the French- 
man’s most celebrated joke: ‘Surtout, Messieurs, pas de zéle!’ if it 
means: ‘Don’t rush at things too enthusiastically, because all of 
of us, in such circumstances, are liable to make mistakes.’ But 
more probably we have to take it as signifying: ‘Don’t go an 
inch beyond your instructions, you silly fools.’ Voltaire’s witti- 
cisms have another dimension altogether. When he said, for in- 
stance, of the baby that his blue-stocking mistress, Mme du 
Chatelet was going to have by Saint-Lambert: ‘Vous le mettrons 
au nombre de vos oeuvres mélées’ (We shall count it as one of your 
miscellaneous works), he was admitting that he himself was as 
much a cuckold as M. du Chatelet, so that the remark is truly 
humorous. One of the reasons why Voltaire has such a high 
reputation and yet is comparatively little quoted is that his 
prose owes its characteristic quality to being shot through with 
humour, which only occasionally crystallizes into a definite 
witticism. He, however, is responsible for the greatest humorous 
witticism of all time: 


Si Dieu n’existait pas, il faudrait Pinventer. 


If the line simply meant: ‘Were there no God, we should have 
to invent one, to keep society in order’, it would not have ac- 
quired its extraordinary fame. It has taken on a depth that 
Voltaire himself may not have fully realized at the time, but 
which is quite in accordance with the general tenor of his 
writings. I take it to imply, in addition to the social meaning: 
‘God, of course, does not exist; we have invented him. Yet al- 
though we know this, we still cannot help believing in him,be- 
cause the human mind is so constituted that it necessarily 
supposes a generalized, personal entity called God, in spite of 
all the evidence against the probability of such a being.’ 
Voltaire, with devastating neatness, has expressed the most 
fundamental contradiction of the human mind in twelve 
syllables. And what is quite uncanny about this alexandrine is 
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that it is totally unpoetic as a line of verse* and profoundly 


poetic as a witticism. 


* * ” 


In the last resort, then, I see no difference between the comic 
in the two countries, just as the essence of tragedy is identical in 
the best parts of Racine and Shakespeare. Some of the best 
humour is French. Yet there is no denying the fact that it may 


=_—~— 


be difficult for an Englishman with a liking for humour to get 


his bearings in France. 

To mention the most trivial point first; the French language is 
much more riddled with phonetic ambiguities than the English, 
with the result that puns are almost unavoidable and are 
willingly accepted as a source of entertainment. I notice that 


Pagnol quotes one of his schoolmasters as saying: ‘Jeux de mots, | 


faiblesse d’esprit, which corresponds to: “The pun is the lowest 
form of wit’, yet all Frenchmen retain the schoolboy habit of 
playing on words. It is the mainstay of cheerful conversation, 


the backbone of the most widely read comic paper, Le Canard | 


Enchainé (the title itself is a pun, and further puns are spun out 
of it in almost every issue), and the constant weapon of all social 
and political satirists, such as the chansonniers. I find the French 
part of my memory littered with old puns: e.g. ‘On ne baldwine 
pas avec l'amour’, at the time of the Abdication crisis, or ‘Ah, ce 
Ray Ventura’ (Ah, ce réve en tuera ; en = women), when that band- 
leader was a popular idol. It probably would not occur to any 
Englishman to think of Churchill as Church-Hill, but the 
French public immediately noticed that de Gaulle could be con- 
strued as /a gaule (a long pole) or la Gaule (Gaul). A few years 
ago, there was an unfortunate politician in the news called 
M. Coudet du Foresto, who was a gift to the chansonniers, be- 
cause coudé means ‘bent in a right-angle joint’ and _foresto could 
be taken as a nonsense word with an obvious meaning (_forer = 
to drill a hole). The Joycean delight in this sort of thing pro- 
bably seems a weakness to most English readers and it is re- 
markable how little puns figure in Punch or in English literary 
conversation. But the most sophisticated French comic writer, 
Raymond Queneau, is not afraid of them, and even the most 
austere littérateurs are fond of titles with double meanings: cf. 
Robbe-Grillet’s two novels, La Jalousie and Le Voyeur. In the 


*It fails as verse, and is indeed comic, because the voice cannot give a 
convincing rhythm to the second hemistich, 


~—_— 
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ordinary exchanges of French dinner-table conversation, you 
have to be prepared for your remarks to be punningly misinter- 
preted in an impertinent or obscene way. One of the neatest 
examples I remember hearing occurred during an argument 
between a very refined lady and gentleman about the size of the 
town of Grenoble. The lady said sharply: ‘Grenoble? C’est grand 
comme la main!” (as big as a hand, i.e. the size of a pocket- 
handkerchief). ‘Ah, Madame’, said the gentleman in a flash, with 
exactly the right tone of mock admiration and deferent sugges- 
tiveness, ‘Vous étes habituée a de grandes mains !” 

Another difference is that Frenchmen and Englishmen do not 
necessarily expect to laugh in the same circumstances. (I suspect 
that there is also a distinction to be made here between the 
English and the Americans). Conceptions of formality vary 
from one country to another. At a French dinner-party, you 
usually find a mixture of delicate obscenity, of maliciousness and 
at the same time of rounded statement that would hardly be 
possible in England. The English are gentler, less inclined to 
brilliant monologues, and even now rather less outspoken. But 
the Frenchman who was gay, malicious and indiscreet at the 
dinner-table may turn out to be humourless and even pompous 
at an official meeting or when making a speech. The French are 
without the convention that the best way to put everybody at 
ease at the beginning of a lecture, say, is to make a joke, parti- 
cularly if the joke is made by the speaker against himself. They 
may even resent it because it lowers the tone of the occasion. At 
international conferences, the English, with their fondness for 
jokes, may seem frivolous to the French or even intellectually 
childish. Nor do the French consider modest disclaimers, pro- 
fessions of amateur status and amiable beatings about the bush 
as endearing features. They still hold to some extent to the 
notion of the séparation des genres ; for them a formal occasion is a 
formal occasion, when each person should exhibit his appro- 
priate degree of authority, without pretending to be less impor- 
tant than he really is. 

This brings us, I think, to the basic factor governing the 
different emphasis on wit and humour in the two countries. In 
France, life is more of a struggle. Class divisions are narrower, 
but historical, religious and political divergencies are much 
more keenly felt. Each individual has to assert himself against 
the mass, which consists of an uncertain, shifting conglomera- 
tion of allies and enemies. His wit is trained in the struggle, be- 
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cause wit is an offensive weapon, implying no weakness, diff- 
dence or sense of relativity on the part of the user. In England, 
for the last century or so, class differences have been much 
greater than in France, and they still remain so, in spite of the 
movement towards equality. At the same time, the social struc- 
ture here has been more stable. The ruling oligarchy has been 
fairly enlightened and the lower classes have, on the whole, both 
accepted their lot and been satisfied by their rate of progress, 
There are, of course, innumerable exceptions to this generaliza- 
tion and it may seem preposterous to many who have fought 
political battles in England, but at least it is true in comparison 
with France. To put it broadly, and in terms of drawing-room 
comedy, we can say that English dukes and dustmen have seen 
themselves and each other in a humorous perspective because 
they obscurely realized that they were all part of the same struc- 
ture, which transcended any sectional interest. The curious 
thing is that the world of drawing-room comedy, of the English 
detective novel and of P. G. Wodehouse has, in a sense, really 
existed. But a humorous relationship, say, between a French 
bourgeoise and her maid-servant is much more rare, because 
the social gulf between them, although narrower, is much 
deeper. And if the French maid-servant, through a stroke of 
luck, becomes a bourgeoise, she will probably feel obliged to 
assert herself against her maid-servant, whereas an English up- 
start is conditioned, rather, to aim at feudal bonhomie. 

It would not normally occur to a middle or upper-class person 
in England (apart from the peppery colonel or angry dowager 
types) to engage in repartee with a waiter or a shop-girl, where- 
as an exchange of barbed darts is quite a usual thing in France 
and helps to explain that slight aura of menace that hangs in the 
air and which some English students living in France find un- 
pleasant. When attacked verbally, from whatever quarter, a 
Frenchman automatically reaches for his wit. Here is a tiny 
example, but one which seems to me to have a typically French 
flavour. Recently, in the canteen of a large international organi- 
zation in Paris, my daughter was collecting her breakfast from 
the counter and there was a Frenchman in front of her. The 
woman behind the counter, also French, was in a bad temper, 
and she said roughly and unnecessarily to the man, nodding to- 
wards the cup on his tray: ‘C’est votre tasse, ga?’ ‘Mais oui, 
Madame,’ he shot back, all sweetness, ‘C’est tellement pratique pour 
prendre le thé.’ This is humorous on the surface, because the man 
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was apparently returning a soft answer, but it is basically witty, 
because he was scoring off his opponent, however unworthy. 

To mention all this is not to deny the continuance, in certain 
departments of French life, and more especially perhaps in cer- 
tain regions, of an ancient tradition of gentillesse. But, on the 
whole, humour is not the medium in which social life is enacted. 
This can be seen from a comparison between Le Canard En- 
chainé and Punch, or between the bitterness of French cartoons 
and the comparative mildness of English ones. The concen- 
trated, negative fierceness of the chansonniers is quite unknown 
here, and occasional attempts at it, in Unity Theatre shows, for 
instance, have never caught on. When Malcolm Muggeridge 
tried to make Punch anarchistic and cutting, he did not survive 
long as editor. Even Beyond the Fringe, pointed and intelligent 
though it is, is very different in tone from the usual chansonnier 
performance, and far better, in my view. I understand that 
Alan Bennett, who does such a splendid take-off of a Church of 
England sermon, is himself an Anglican. Although French 
Catholics make humorous, anti-clerical jokes in private, I think 
it would be quite impossible for a practising Catholic to hold 
the servants of the Church up to sustained and teasing ridicule 
in this way, night after night, in a theatre. When French 
Catholics attack the Church in public, they do so savagely, not 
humorously; humour, in dealing with the Absolute, would be 
the final blasphemy. I am not sure whether Roger Peyrefitte 
considers himself a Catholic or not, but there is certainly much 
more wit than humour in his entertaining skit on Catholic 
superstitions, Les Clés de Saint-Pierre. Of course, the Church of 
England is, in itself, a slightly humorous foundation, which 
occasionally allows itself a smile about its origins and the para- 
doxes of its Establishment. I shall never forget the look of non- 
humorous horror on the face of the ardent French Catholic 
writer who came to look into the state of religion here and, after 
exploring what he considered to be the tepidities of the English 
scene, said to me tragically: ‘Mais on est le scandale du christianisme 
en Angleterre?” 

Some apparent exceptions to what I have just said about the 
French atmosphere come to mind, but I think they can be ex- 
plained away by the unusual circumstances of the moment. 
Since General de Gaulle returned to power three years ago, 
several touches of humour have been noticeable in public life. 
No one could take himself more seriously than the General, yet 
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precisely because he looks upon himself as a historical monu- 
ment, unique and set apart, he can sometimes make a humorous 
comment that the ordinary politician, more involved in the 
rough and tumble, could not rise to, and indeed finds shocking, 
It was reported that on the morning the General took M. 
Soustelle into his Government, he surveyed the assembled 
Cabinet and remarked: ‘Jl ne nous manque plus que M. Poujade, 
which, being interpreted, probably meant: ‘Great man though 
I am, I have to make a show of placating the various trends in 
public opinion, and just look what a motley team I have around 
me.’ On the other hand, in many anti-Gaullist articles and car- 
toons, and even in Le Canard Enchainé, there is genuine humour, 
because his critics in the Centre and on the Left are very thank- 
ful that he should be where he is and, for the moment, have no 
alternative to propose. After the recent rebellion, L’ Express had 
a very good cartoon showing Malraux saying to another mem- 
ber of the Government: ‘On n’aurait pas eu le général au pouvoir, on 
risquait d’ avoir un général au pouvoir.’ (If we hadn’t had the general 
in power, we were in danger of having a general in power), but 
the joke is as much against the anti-Gaullists, such as the readers 
of L’ Express, who rallied to de Gaulle during the crisis, as against 
the Government. At least, that is how I, an outside observer, 
see it. 
* . * 


The emphasis on wit and sharpness rather than on the recon- 
ciliatory communion of humour is just as characteristic of litera- 
ture, the theatre and the cinema as it is of social life in general; 
indeed, more characteristic, because metaphysical considera- 
tions are involved. In England, anti-Establishment jokes seem 
to be practically all based on the unconscious assumption that 
the Establishment is much more stupid than actively malevo- 
lent. And this in turn supposes that the God behind the Estab- 
lishment is also thought of as being more stupid than malevo- 
lent. Why the original harshness of English puritanism, for in- 
stance, has softened into this view I am not sure, and I haven’t 
room here to inquire. French bourgeois anti-bourgeoisism is a 
much more paradoxical web of attitudes. On the one hand, 
cynical, ironical anti-bourgeoisism is very fierce, precisely be- 
cause bourgeois values are so strong; France is a rich, self-con- 
tained, geographical and economic whole, in a way England is 
not, so that deep down below all the French divisions is a sensa- 
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tion of material stability. You can allow yourself any extreme, 
because whatever you do you cannot destroy the foundations of 
the country. On the other hand, the artist’s ambiguous relation- 
ship with the materialistic society that he both hates and de- 
pends on (and in fact appreciates, since its materialism is in 
many respects good and pagan) is echoed by his relationship 
with God, which is often one of intense filial irritation culmina- 
ting in Satanism. There is much more general annoyance with 
God in France than in England, because it is part of the French- 
man’s intellectual pride to assume that God might at least have 
taken the trouble to make himself comprehensible to the French. 
It is not such a far cry from Louis XIV’s complaint, after one of 
his military defeats: ‘Dieu auratt pu se souvenir de ce que jai fait pour 
Lui’ to the tone of Sartre’s play Le Diable et le Bon Dieu. Since the 
nineteenth century, metaphysical exasperation has often been 
mixed with social resentment, and this helps to account for the 
strength of the anti-bourgeois, Satanist, Surrealist tradition of 
the poéte maudit, the révolté and the outsider. Rationalism being 
bourgeois, systematic anti-rationalism (of course, of a secular, 
anti-religious kind) may be considered the highest form of 
‘purity’. Here we become involved in all sorts of contradictions, 
because it takes a rationalist to be systematically anti-rationa- 


| listic and a deist to be a thorough-going atheist, and so on. 


| However, I only wish to point out that the dominant tone in 


modern French humour is of the ‘black’ variety, l’humour noir*, 
and is a compound of anti-religious seriousness, anti-bourgeois 
vehemence and anti-rationalism. It can be traced, with many 
variations on the rationalist/anti-rationalist pattern, from Baude- 
laire and Flaubert, through Mallarmé, Rimbaud, Jarry, Breton 
and Artaud, to Gide, Sartre and Camus, Beckett, Ionesco and 
‘bitter’ secondary writers, such as Aymé and Hervé Bazin. It 
counts among its ancestors Swift, de Quincey and Lewis Carroll, 
whom the French tend to interpret more sombrely than we do, 
and it has been enormously strengthened by Freudianism, which 
gives the impression at times of being itself a vast structure of 
humour noir. French humour is always moving into ‘blackness’, 
whereas English humour, in spite of many recent attempts to 
make it more bitter, is always threatened by whimsy, a term for 
which there is no adequate French translation. Whimsy sup- 


*How far the word ‘humour’ in this expression retains its English sense 
as I have defined it, is debatable. It does so to some extent. I think there are 
patches of real humour in many of the exponents of /’humour noir. 
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poses that the jester is performing a self-deprecating act in front _ 
of a society with which he is fundamentally in harmony and in | 


front of a God whose benevolent, paternal authority he ulti- 
mately accepts. You only have to look at Ronald Searle’s car. 


toons or Pinter’s The Caretaker to see how, in England, sadism » 


and irrationalism immediately move towards whimsy, thus los- 
ing their metaphysica! point but perhaps gaining in human 


warmth. For the harder forms of humour, we borrow from | 


America which, for various reasons, is nearer to the Conti- 
nental tradition. 
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THERE are two dimensions of politics. There is the dimension 
in which, because of living pressures, men try to understand 
their world and improve it. This dimension is persistently 
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human. But besides it, always, is that parading robot of 
polemic, which resembles human thinking in everything but 
its capacity for experience. If you step into the robot’s world, 
you get your fuel free, and you can immediately grind into 
action, on one of the paper fronts, where the air stinks of 
pride, destruction, malice and exhaustion. Men need a good 
society as they need food, and further, in our own time, we 
know that we are living on the edge of destruction. But the 
slip into the robot world, so easy to make, is against these 
needs even when it claims to satisfy them. As I look, now, at 
the greater part of our political campaigns and periodicals, I 
recognize, reluctantly, the cancer of violence in them, which 
is our actual danger. And it is no use, after that, turning away. 
We have to fight to recover the dimension in which people 
actually live, because it is only there that any good outcome is 
possible. 

The first characteristic of the robots is that the world exists 
in terms of their own fixed points. Are you a Marxist, a 
revisionist, a bourgeois reformist? Are you a Communist, a 
Left radical, a fellow-traveller? What answer can a man make 
to that kind of robot questioning? ‘Go away’, I suppose. It 
seems the only adequate thing to say. For we have had it 
before. Are you Protestant, Catholic, Free Churchman, free- 
thinker, atheist? If you try to say what you feel and know, you 
have to fight off the mechanical hands trying to stick their own 
labels on you or get your voice on one of their recordings. They 
do this because, once the labels are on, they can fight, show 
you your enemy, throw you into one of their prepared cam- 
paigns. But in the intensity of human need the first struggle is 
to know the difference between experience and that robot 
world: to know rice and schools and human speech from that 
demented, airless pseudo-political dimension. The current 
robot campaign is to get men to join the camp of democracy to 
fight for survival against the camp of democracy. ‘Accept no 
substitutes; ours is the only genuine camp; we will prove it by 
engaging in relentless struggle.’ And robots do not die; only 
men die. 

The real difficulty is that, in order to think at all, we have 
to use ideas and interpretations which the robots have already 
recorded. Somewhere, in the world of human thinking coming 
down to us from our predecessors, the necessary insights, the 
fruitful bearings, exist. But to keep them where they belong, in 
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direct touch with our experience, is a constant struggle. I am | 
reminded of this, once again, as I try to sort out my thoughts } 
after reading Mr George Lichtheim’s Marxism: an historical and 
critical study (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 40s.) — a book thatis | 2 
evidently the result of years of patient work and thought.Iam } L 
not a scholar of Marxism, and I cannot accurately judge W 
whether Mr Lichtheim’s detailed analysis is correct. But his a 
conclusions are interesting, and directly relevant to our actual } ; 
t 
h 





world. Mr Lichtheim sees Marxism disintegrating as a system 


of thought and guide to action. | 


) 


Its accomplishments are shown to be incompatible with its c 
ultimate aims, which thus disclose their essentially meta- C 
physical — i.e. transcendental and unrealizable, nature. | 


I 
What remains is, on the one hand, the travestied fulfilment c 
of these aims in a reality which is their actual negation; and n 
on the other, the caput mortuum of a gigantic intellectual ti 
construction whose living essence has been appropriated by ; 
the historical consciousness of the modern world; leaving the ‘ 
empty husk of ‘dialectical materialism’ to the ideologists of a t 
new orthodoxy. In the sunset of the liberal era, of which 
Marxism is at once the critique and the theoretical reflection, g 
this outcome confirms the truth of its own insights into the ' 
logic of history; while transferring to an uncertain future the ) 
ancient vision of a world set free. 

kt 
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The sweep of this judgement is very like much actual Marxist 
argument. Mr Lichtheim is in no way a robot, but this tone 
raises disturbing echoes. Ways of thinking get old and become 
irrelevant, but not often, it seems to me, in quite this cata- 
clysmic way. That image of the sunset worries me; it has been, 
for so long, one of the robots’ stage effects. And when they have 
not been actually tearing at each other, one of their most 
complicated games has been that of putting one another in the 
dustbin of history, which they always seem very certain about. 
Mr Lichtheim may be right, but I find myself drawing back 
and wondering what, in our actual world, the future of Marxism 
is likely to be. For this is the irony: that a lot seems to goonin =! 
these dustbins of history. The number of systems that are | 
officially dead but won’t lie down is extraordinary. A book 

called Karl Marx and the Close of his System was published in | 
1898, and look what has happened since then. This doesn’t 
prove anything, either way, about the validity of Marxism, 
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but it does suggest that the relation between systems of thought 
and actual history is both complex and surprising. 

What I keep coming back to, after the force of Mr Lichtheim’s 
arguments, is that Marxism, or its surrogate in Marxism- 
Leninism, is now the official doctrine of about a third of the 
world, actively taught and propagated by powerful political 
and economic systems, and on any possible estimate likely to 
be active for as long ahead as we care to think. Well, of course, 
that is provided for, in the argument: the systems are really a 
travesty of Marxism, their official thoughts are simply empty 
husks and dead heads. This could be true, and we ought to 
consider its possibility when we hear that argument very 
common among the small number of Marxists in Britain: that 
1000 million people, stretching from the Baltic to the Pacific, 
can’t be wrong. But we ought to check every stage of the argu- 
ment quite carefully. Are the systems created and projected by 
the Russian, Chinese and other Communist revolutions really 
a travesty of Marxist intentions? If they are, to any substantial 
extent, what will be the relation, in the growth of these societies, 
between the widespread teaching of a doctrine equivalent to a 
great national religion, and the reality which this teaching 
might theoretically or practically question or condemn? I don’t, 
with any confidence, know the answer to either of ‘these 
questions, but at least I am much less sure than Mr Lichtheim 
both that the systems are travesties and that, even if they were, 
the doctrines would be merely empty and dead. I will try to 
express my doubts about each of these points. 

The widespread disillusion, among thinkers in the West, over 
the course of the Communist revolutions is very easy to under- 
stand. Two charges stand examination: first, that the 
revolutions have been disfigured and perverted by the use of 
terror for political aims; second, that the common people have 
in fact not been liberated, but have simply passed from the 
tule of aristocrats, landlords and bankers to the rule of 
bureaucrats and a party apparatus. 

On the first charge, there must be no more equivocation, 
no more covering talk about ‘revolution and rosewater’, no 
more reduction of men who died to mere errors and mistakes. 
The Communist societies themselves will have to face this 
reality, in depth, sooner or later; human beings cannot grow 
without facing that kind of truth about themselves. Political 
terror was used, on a vast scale, both for political ends and, it 
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would seem, by a monstrous kind of extension, for its own sake, 
The facts, so often disputed, so often still the matter of argument, 
but now at least admitted by everyone at a minimum level 
which is still revolting, have lodged deeply in all our minds, 
and we would be less than human if they had not. 

I remember feeling, in the late 1930s, when political terror 
was being used both in the Soviet Union and in Nazi Germany, 
how much strength there seemed to be in the argument that 
these were really the same kinds of society: the new kind of 
totalitarian state. But I eventually rejected this conclusion then, 
and still reject it now. It seems to me a very common error, 
in judging societies, to abstract one element which they share, 
and then go on to assume that as whole societies they are 
identical. The use of political terror is so important that, in the 
case of Fascism and Soviet Communism, the resemblance in 
this respect was taken as a total resemblance: our eyes were 
often closed by this wholly good emotion — the repulsion from 
terror as such. Yet it now seems perfectly clear that any such 
total identification between Fascism and Communism is 
absolutely misleading. I would not go as far as Orwell once 
did, in saying that the resemblance was really the resemblance 
between rats and rat-poison. But it is perfectly clear that 
Fascism had little to offer but terror, at home and abroad: it 
was a blind explosion of hatred and frustration. Soviet Com- 
munism, on the other hand, not only carried through the 
industrial revolution necessary in 2 backward country, but, 
much more crucially, carried through a cultural revolution 
which is not only an absolute human gain but which seems, 
still, in its achievements and its weaknesses alike, a specific 
product of a particular system. I am of course not saying, in 
this argument, that terror becomes good or bad according to 
what else is happening in the society; it is evil always and 
everywhere. But if you want to make a true judgement of the 
society, you have to look at all the forces active in it. 

The comparison between Soviet Communism and Fascism 
is now heard less often, because Fascism seems dead except in 
two or three marginal nations and because the Soviet Union 
claims to have rejected Stalinism, in this respect. The disillu- 
sion of Western intellectuals has not, however, visibly 
decreased, although this is difficult to estimate because 
prominent intellectuals are still, in majority and in positions of 
influence, of the generation formed by the reaction to Fascist 
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and Stalinist terror. Still, there is a recognizably new formula- 
tion: that the Soviet Union is a negation of the hopes of the 
revolution because it has become a society ruled by a directing 
elite, which controls all sources of power and controls men’s 
minds by indoctrination and censorship. An interesting version 
of this formulation is now common among academics: that, 
really, the political aspects of the cold war are old hat (indeed 
most political aspects of everything are old hat). The facts are, 
we gather, that the Soviet Union and the United States are 
getting visibly more like each other: societies dominated by 
organization men through giant corporations, dependent on 
and interlocking with a military elite, and conditioning their 
populations through the mass media. Here, again, many of the 
facts are in dispute, but I would myself accept that there are 
important resemblances of this kind, and that it would be 
quite plausible to assume, even, that this is a universal pattern 
of future society. 

Once again, however, I find I have to reject this conclusion. 
I would do so simply on the grounds that these organizations 
are formally dedicated to quite different ideological ends, 
though this is a part of the argument to which I must return, 
as it needs separate treatment. In more immediate terms, I 
find the resemblance unconvincing, or merely partial, because 
it seems to me undeniable that the elites are, finally, serving 
quite different functions. It is not only that the Russian elite 
has been the agency of quite new social forms, whereas the 
American elite is essentially an agency of rational stability 
within an existing system. This could be countered by arguing 
that increasingly the function of the Russian elite is the main- 
tenance of a system that was once new but is now established. 
What is much more important, surely, is that the kind of 
society each elite is aiming at is quite different. The American 
version of a commercial democracy, with the individual 
consumer as sovereign, is very different indeed from the 
Russian version of a directed modern state,with the com- 
munity as sovereign. I do not live in either, and I share the 
values of neither. But the differences in practical policy do 
seem to me quite plain. In such a functional economic field as 
transportation, for example, the two elites reach directly 
opposite conclusions, both in the attitude to public transport 
systems and to the use of private cars; and these then visibly 
change the societies. Because bureaucracies often resemble 
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each other in their methods of working, and their immediate 
attitudes to people, it does not follow that their basic habits of 
thought are similar. It would be unjust to both societies to 
argue that, through sometimes comparable means, they are 
pursuing wholly comparable objectives. The feel of the local 
evidence about bureaucracy is convincing, but the feel of the 
general evidence, about the kind of society that is resulting, 
argues all the other way. You can prefer one or the other, and 
most people actively do. But whatever you feel about the 
Soviet Union, it is difficult in the end to argue that the kind of 
society being created there is a negation of what is usually 
understood as the Marxist ideal. The nationalization of the 
means of production and distribution, the creation of new 
social, legal and political forms, are there, for admiration or 
rejection. The Soviet bureaucracy serves them, and is crucially 
different from the American or British power elite simply 
because it has these wholesale versions of society, so that it can 
operate much more directly and tightly through the organiza- 
tion of a political party which is at once government and 
administration. 

Still, the comparison of power elites may not be the most 
substantial criticism. People who remember the radical and 
liberating emphasis in early Marxism are not concerned with 
the fact that there is power-elite control elsewhere, however 
similar or dissimilar. They insist that the real negation, in 
Soviet society, is that what was intended to be a workers’ 
state has become a party-bureaucratic state; the liberation of 
the working people is as far away as ever. This, as I understand 
him, is Mr Lichtheim’s position, though he seems also to 
subscribe (the two positions are not incompatible) to the 
‘power elite’ version, dismissing the Soviet Union as ‘simply 
another instance of modern planned and_ bureaucratized 
industrialism’. I find this the most difficult thing of all to make 
up my mind about. By the standards of the British working 
class tradition, I cannot feel that the working people of the 
Soviet Union, and still more of China, have been liberated in 
any practical sense. I do not mean that the British working class 
is free, whereas the Soviet or Chinese is not. I mean that the 
disciplines imposed on working people by the demands of a 
modern industrial system still operate, and operate more 
harshly in the Soviet Union and China just because their 
industrial growth is still either in a dynamic or early stage. 
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At this point, the most difficult theoretical questions arise. 
The most convincing alternative, as an explanation of the 
historical process, both to Marxism and to the interpretation I 
began in The Long Revolution, is, quite simply, that industrializa- 
tion is the real key, the real dynamic. Certain imperative 
demands of a system of industrial production remake human 
societies, imposing new kinds of discipline and stress but 
offering enough, in the way of consumption and in substitu- 
tion of mechanical for human labour, to get the disciplines and 
stresses accepted, in a continual and restless balancing of cost 
against reward. Then the industrial revolution is primary, and 
Capitalism and Socialism are simply alternative ways of 
organizing it: Capitalism at first centred only on production 
and profit, at whatever cost, but later developing continual 
consumption and mass culture as ways of keeping the system 
going and the people willing to work; Socialism directing 
production differently, directing distribution differently, but 
compelled to introduce both labour discipline and _ social 
discipline of new kinds to command the necessary channelling 
of energy. There is a good deal of evidence for seeing the thing 
in this way, and certainly, from the Communist leaders and 
their foreign representatives, we hear more about the achieve- 
ments of Socialism in these terms than in any other. The 
present world struggle is often presented as a direct com- 
petition between Capitalism and Socialism to see which 
can best make industrialism work. 

But then, of course, at this point we are bound to ask what 
are the factors which lead societies into these alternative 
courses, if their overall industrial aims are basically the same. 
Well, we say, actual historical conditions, and Marxism was 
attractive because it offered a fundamental analysis of these 
conditions. It is at this point, however, that all the difficulties 
return. We are always in danger of taking too short a view — 
history is much slower than any of us can bear — but it certainly 
does now look as if the Marxist thesis of passing, by a recog- 
nizable historical process, through various stages of Capitalism 
to the establishment of Socialism, is not the way the world is 
going. The Socialist revolutions have occurred mainly in 
industrially backward countries, often seeming to skip the 
Capitalist stage in any important sense, while in the countries 
of mature Capitalism the likelihood of Socialist revolutions is 
small, and programmes of radical change have increasingly 








taken on a reformist character which affects not only the 
method of establishing Socialism but the kind of Socialism that 
would be established. 
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Of course this has been pointed out many times, but what — 


are the real conclusions we should draw from it? That Marx 
himself was wrong in this respect seems comparatively unim- 
portant, because it is the movement he generated, rather than 
his own absolute formulations, that we must now be concerned 
with. And it seems to me that we are usually much too limited 
in our view of the world, when we now pronounce Marxism 
outmoded and out of date. It is true that Marxism, in any of 
its orthodox forms, seems to have comparatively little to say 
about the present situation within Western Capitalist societies; 
or rather, what it continues to say sounds like a wilful and 
simplifying dogmatism, which reality is continually contra- 
dicting. At the same time, however, what it says about im- 
perialism, and in theory and practice about the economic 
liberation and progress of now backward countries, seems to 


~- 
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me to make better sense than any other version of this now | 


commanding issue. The general trend of Communist success, 
in these areas of the world, seems to be due not primarily to 
clever power politics but to the formulation of a theoretical and 
practical programme which in general the realities confirm. 
The successful revolutions have occurred where there has 
been a strong peasant movement of revolt against impossible 


— — 


conditions, and where this has been allied with or directed by | 


Marxist or Marxist-influenced intellectuals and sometimes 
elements of the urban working class. The two most significant 
recent cases are China and Cuba: the former under Marxist 
direction from the beginning; the latter increasingly taking ona 
Marxist character as the revolution unfolds. It is important to 
see this as an organic development of Marxism rather than a 
mere contradiction or abandonment of Marx. Lenin’s funda- 
mental change of direction certainly altered the whole character 
of Marxism, but is it enough to say that in cutting it off from 
its former Western European context, and putting it in a new 
context, Lenin was simply perverting its ideals? It is a matter 
of political judgement, but my own judgement is that this 
change of direction has in general served the cause of human 
liberation in a decisive way, and in a way essentially com- 
patible with the original impetus of Marxism. 

What we have then to look at is the effect on Marxist thought 
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of this change of context. There seem to me to be two major 
and related effects. First, that since the revolutions have 
occurred in societies without mature democratic forms, the 
emphasis on a small, highly organized directing party has 
necessarily changed the whole previous conception of the 
working class taking power. Second, that the impetus of these 
revolutions, from the people, has been primarily the long 
peasant demand to break landlordism and exploitation of the 
labourer, while at the same time the necessary future of the 
country — not only as Marxist intellectuals see it but as 
economic survival and growth dictate — is an industrial future. 
The contradiction between noble but limited peasant aims and 
the demands of this industrial future has been the major 
problem of each of these revolutions as they develop, and in 
this situation the directing party has to some extent taken over 
from all immediate class interests. The major human suffering 
in the development of Soviet Communism was of precisely this 
character. In China and Cuba there have been differences, 
but in each we can see the same combination of a generalized 
liberation with an actual directing party. The immense cost 
to its first generations of any forced industrial revolution is 
exacted by the directing party from a people which the party 
can be seen in long term to be liberating, but in short term to 
be controlling with exceptional and often inhuman rigour. 
While this critical stage lasts, any threat to the ruling party, or 
to its definitions of policy, is mercilessly repressed. 

It is not my purpose to defend these developments in Marxist 
theory and practice, but I think we have to make the effort to 
understand them, in the context in which they are actually 
operating. A Chinese or Cuban peasant is bound to see this 
process in ways different from any we can really imagine. At 
the same time, there is something ludicrous in the practice of 
Western Communist parties imitating the habits of thought 
and theories of organization deriving from wholly different 
social situations. Not only because they will then seem right out 
of touch with the reality of their own societies. But also because 
if they underwrite these developments as the twentieth century 
version of Marxism as a whole, they lose their capacity, as 
Marxists, to define the course of these revolutions. For, even on 
the most favourable view, we are bound to recognize that the 
exercise of control by the directing party is always in danger of 
becoming an end in itself, in detail if not in general. The aim of 

3 
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social revolution can easily be perverted to the creation of a 
powerful industrial and military state: a perversion of which 


— 


the elements of chauvinism in each of these revolutions give 


continual warning. 
Yet it is not only Western Marxists who have this duty to 
keep their analysis clear. It is also, obviously, the capable 


Marxists within the directing parties themselves. And it is here | 


that we must turn again to the relation between an ideology | 


and the society in which it operates. I think we have a possible 
parallel in our own history. If we follow Christianity through 
the many and varied societies within which it has operated as 
an Officially directive set of fundamental beliefs, we find, at 
first, no possible basis for optimism. For it seems to me clear 
that in many respects Christianity has survived as an official 
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belief by adapting itself to the changing ideals and practices | 
of the society which contains it. In its attitudes to class | 


divisions, to moneymaking, and to love and the family, it has 
often changed like water, taking on the convenient colouring 


of the time. Will not the human ideals at the roots of Marxism | 


similarly change, in Communist societies? Are not men and 
ideologists capable of endless self-deception, endless intel- 
lectual twisting, to achieve this marriage of convenience? It 
would be stupid to say, after the history of Marxist argument 
in the forty years of Soviet Communism, that the self-deception 
and the twisting have not occurred, in major ways: sometimes 
to a point where we want to give the whole thing up in disgust. 
It has seemed to make no difference that Christianity is other- 
worldly, and Marxism this-worldly. Christianity could gloss 
war and class-rule and materialism; Marxism has glossed terror 
and actual dictatorship. At this point it is easy to fall back, as 
Orwell fell back, on the feeling that all ideology is hypocrisy, 
to cover the realities of convenience and power. 

Yet does this answer to our experience, in the end? It seems 
to me that in the history of Christianity, for example, alongside 
every example of official perversion and hypocrisy, there has 
been challenge of a Christian kind, based not on new beliefs but 
on the original beliefs. While the gospels are there, a basic kind 
of human feeling, relevant at any time and in any situation, is 
always potentially active. We have had uncountable thousands 
of cases of men moved by this feeling to challenge and some- 
times to change the complex of dross and perversion which 
has been set over them. I see no valid reason why this will not 
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also hold true of Marxism. Indeed it seems to me that already, 
in elements of the Polish and Hungarian revolutions, and also 
within the Soviet Union itself, this kind of challenge has been 
made and has not been wholly defeated. Many Christians 
would say that the underlying beliefs are of a different order: 
Christian values are timeless; Marxist values are limited and 
temporal. I cannot, myself, accept this distinction. The teach- 
ing of love is fundamental, but so also is the teaching of freedom. 
I find it interesting that in Poland and Hungary, and in the 
writers of ‘the thaw’ in the Soviet Union, there was no signi- 
ficant turning to the values of a wholly alternative system; no 
turning, for example, to capitalist versions of freedom. The 
power of the challenge, in fact, was that the societies were 
being criticized in terms of their own system of values. When- 
ever this happens, there is a real dynamic, and a real possibility 
of change. 

Of course the governors and the high priests will do all they 
can to contain or suppress it, and their all is much. But I would 
say, against Orwell, that the evidence is that you cannot 
finally suppress a challenge of this kind: you can destroy those 
who make it, but not the ideas they embody. For the nominal 
source of the power of the rulers, the doctrine by which at 
worst they rationalize their controls, has to be disseminated. 
The gloss will go with it, of course, but I do not honestly see 
how anybody could go on disseminating the fundamental 
beliefs, aspirations and images of Marxism, and successfully 
conceal from everyone that they compose a continuously 
revolutionary doctrine. Nor do I myself believe that the ruling 
parties are engaged always and only in deception. At certain 
critical points, elements of the basic ideology emerge very 
clearly, not only to define the directions of the society, but also 
as the ground for conflict between groups within the parties. 
Communist politics has this evident difference from the kind of 
politics we see in our own ruling parties. Even in the sometimes 
bloody disputes, there are theoretical and absolute elements 
which suggest that it is still a basic doctrine that is being fought 
about, rather than a gloss for personal rule. Further, it is not, in 
my view, the worst of these groups that always wins. In the 
Soviet Union, for example, in recent years, it has been quite 
clearly one of the better groups. 

For all these reasons, I think it is wrong to assume that 
Marxism as a set of active doctrines is finished. I am con- 
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tinually struck by the view of the world that has become 
orthodox among Western intellectuals in the years since the 
last war. The real world, as they see it, is the United States and 
Western Europe; the rest is divided between ‘enemies’ and 
‘neutrals’: the former too evil to matter, the latter too backward 
to count. If Marxism seems irrelevant in the United States and 
Western Europe, it becomes, in this view, totally irrelevant - 
an ‘old’ idea. But even while they are saying this to each other, 
with almost incredible complacency, movements deriving from 
Marxism are decisively changing the shape and balance of 
world society. 

The usual corollary of this North Atlantic viewpoint is that 
Capitalism, while not exactly liked, has proved itself able to 
contain the Socialist challenge in its own societies, which are 
consequently moving into a new post-Capitalist stage: the open 
welfare state. People who go on using Marxist or even Socialist 
arguments are then seen as merely sentimental fundamentalists, 
or cases of historical lag. 

Two things are overlooked by this new and confident 
orthodoxy. First, that whatever is happening within Western 
societies, our lives are in fact dominated by the spread of 
revolution elsewhere: not only as a matter of international 
relations, but as a matter of international economics and trade. 
As a Socialist, I have to live within an alliance which exists 
either to destroy Communism (if it could be safely done) or to 
contain it. And all Socialists in Western countries have to live 
with colonial policies which either seek to destroy or delay 
colonial revolutions (if either can be safely done), or seek to 
direct them into ‘moderate’ paths. With these issues at the 
centre of our political life, the struggle between Socialists and 
others, in Western societies, becomes inevitably, in the first 
instance, a struggle over international issues. The peace move- 
ment, and the support of colonial liberation movements, are 
then the critical fields of our contemporary Socialist activity. 
And it is not only that the struggle, in these fields, is still 
evidently alive and undecided. It seems also that the shape of 
Western society is itself being primarily determined by this 
international struggle, to which the open welfare state seems 
merely a marginal accompaniment. Indeed the continuation, 
in Britain, of this sense of an easy, improving society, seems to 
me to depend on ignoring the facts of the international military 
struggle, which is changing us deeply from inside, and also on 
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ignoring the facts about the changing nature of the world econo- 
my, which will hardly leave us to go comfortably on as we are. 

I will not fight in the cold war, in either camp, and I do not 
want to replace it by some kind of economic war — a popular 
argument for economic change in Britain. Instead, I want to 
work out relations of a living kind, both with the Communist 
societies and with those parts of the world now losing their 
dependent status. The temptation, for some people here, is to 
go over to those other ‘camps’, but that would be an act of 
treason of a very deep kind. If what I have said about the 
actual political results of Marxist movements elsewhere is 
right, it is as impossible for me to underwrite their definitions 
and systems as it would be for me to join the reactionary forces 
which are trying to destroy them. This is not just a matter of 
national and political loyalties (though to lose them, for me, 
would be to lose everything). It is also, quite directly, a matter 
of theory. In fact in the older industrial societies the course of 
political development has been quite different. We who live 
in them have to interpret our own social experience, and it 
may be that certain traditions we have managed to keep alive, 
certain interpretations of new problems only encountered in 
mature industrial societies, will be critically important in the 
development of international Socialism. 

The independent Marxists of the West have been turning, 
recently, to the early thought of Marx, in particular to the 
concept of ‘alienation’. At the same time, many non-Marxist 
Socialists have been looking at the same set of problems: the 
relation between work and leisure; the nature of community; 
the problems of resisting manipulation within the expansion of 
culture. I do not know how far we have got, though I think we 
have made some progress. I cannot say that I myself find in 
early Marx anything more than a series of brilliant hints and 
guesses, but I may be wrong, and in any case the area of concern 
is common. I feel certain that this work can benefit our own 
societies, and I believe it may be of critical importance to the 
Communist societies as they develop. In any case, it will 
serve to define our relations to them. What we can offer is a 
tradition of critical independence and a tradition of active 
democracy, which in themselves do not compose Socialism, but 
which are essential to any mature form of it. If we chuck those 
traditions, in the name of solidarity, we are chucking a great 
part of the future. 
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Perhaps the moral of all this is that the future of Marxism 
depends on a recovery of something like its whole tradition, 
and that this could happen in practice in the course of defining 
relations between our own Socialist movements, the liberation 
movements of the industrially backward countries, and the 
developing Communist societies. The name of ‘Marxism’ will 
of course be fiercely claimed by each of these historically 
separate movements, and for my own part I would prefer to 
drop the struggle over the inheritance, and see the thing in a 
broader way. 

Marx was a great contributor to Socialism. Inevitably, in 
actual history, his influence has been joined to other forces. 
The only thing that matters is the reality of Socialism: the 
achievement of peace, freedom and justice. Marx and many 
others, Marxists and many others, can contribute to this reality 
in many different ways. If Lenin took Marxism in one direction, 
because of the actual problems he faced, many Western 
Socialists have taken Socialism in another direction, because of 
their own actual problems. Neither movement has a monopoly 
of the truth; neither can dismiss the other as having no future. 

In the present world crisis, everything depends on the 
search for understanding, between varying traditions and 
peoples. The robots do not want this, but men want it. 


WHAT SOCIOLOGY IS NOT 


Donald G. MacRae 


Donald G. MacRae was the first university lecturer in sociology at 
Oxford; and is now Reader in Sociology at the London School of 
Economics, Visiting Professor of Sociology in Ghana and at the 
University of California (Berkeley), and managing editor of the 
British Journal of Sociology. His book Ideology and Society 
has just been published. 


SOCIOLOGY is a mirror to our time, a form of significant 
self-consciousness in an arid world, the uncouth poetry of 
social relations. In all of this it differs less from any science 
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or body of knowledge and endeavour than might be believed. 
Physics is not just the disheveiled muse of particles and motion, 
biology is more than a hymn to the Lucretian Venus, universal 
creator of innumerable life, mother of gods and men. But 
physics and biology certainly are these things: more and 
more I believe that it is these things that give them significance 
and make them possible and attractive enterprises. And if 
sociology is an uncouth poetry it is also a curiously potent one 
for our time of stale fears and comparative economic ease. 
Consequently two things happen: sociology is taken up, is a 
vogue word, an O K symbol; and sociology is also invested 
with a status and a hope it cannot justify. 

People still ask one what sociology is. It may not be a bad 
or unhelpful thing to attempt to make clear what it is not. 
Here, for example, is something sociology isn’t: ‘Sociologists 
will be interested in the fact that, for the first time ever, the 
number of apprehensions for drunkenness on a Friday ex- 
ceeded that for a Saturday.’ This insight comes from the 
current annual report of the Glasgow Chief Constable. It 
reveals a common confusion of the ‘social’ and the ‘sociological’, 
the ‘sociologist’ and the socially curious. When one has a 
bromide about how people manage or fail to manage to live 
together in society one can make it momentarily significant by 
calling it ‘sociological’. Most such usages are trivial, some are 
meaningless. None, without a context of general ideas about 
how societies work, is sociological. 

This kind of equation of the necessary adjective ‘social’, with 
the technical one, ‘sociological’, is only possible because, for 
the moment, sociology is magic. One finds people who argue 
that for any domestic problem from juvenile delinquency to 
the reign of the admen, or from the lonely miseries of suburban 
wives to the greed and disillusionment of mass culture, sociology 
can or should provide not just information as to what the facts 
are, nor even an explanation of why the facts are as they are, 
but something more — an instant resolution of all difficulties. 
This is, as I should show later, the cause of two things. If one 
believes that sociology is magic and yet our problems ob- 
stinately remain, then one can revile the sociologists for being 
at best apprentice sorcerers, not worth their keep. This is hard 
on the sociologists, but not otherwise of much account. More 
seriously, sociology being magic, one can go to sleep about the 
issues of domestic policy and politics, leave them to sociology, 
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and concentrate on Algiers or South Africa, or some other area 
where one’s conscience can enjoy a maximum public exposure 
and one’s serious influence must, however urgent and important 
are these matters— and, of course, they are urgent and im- 
portant — be near zero. 

Now sociology is, of course, not witchcraft: it is the hard 
work of understanding society as well as is possible with, as its 
necessary prerequisites, the collection of data and the relation 
of these data to a growing system of general ideas. Perhaps a 
hundred years ago it was plausible to hope, as did Comte and 
Herbert Spencer, that sociology might be a master science, 
co-ordinating and regulating all our knowledge of social life, 
past and present, barbarous or refined. Alas, there are no 
master sciences. Sociology is one of a number of social sciences, 
all just now undergoing diverse forms of crisis, but it is in its 
formation, its relevance to an age of social malaise, economic 
satiety and political nullity, the best looking-glass and donor 
of life-giving myth available. And these are important functions, 
which in various measure such achievements of human capacity 
— to compare the very great with the much less — as Newtonian 
physics, Darwinian biology, classical economics, have fulfilled 
in the past. 

And if sociology is neither magic nor master science, we will 
not expect that it should tip for us the Derby winners of 
history. Perhaps indeed no one expects this to-day. We have 
had two decades of argument that logically we can never know 
anything of the future of society. I think that this is mistaken, 
both in logic and in understanding of the power of what is 
essentially a priort argument to legislate for the world of 
phenomena. What I think is true is that sociology can usefully 
tell us selected things, probabilities of social change. We can 
learn, if we wish, a good deal about Birmingham in 1965,* if 
very little about human destiny in the year 2000. 

Unable, then, to bring in 66 to 1 victors from the future, 
neither can sociology be used for universal aspersions of guilt 
in the present. I have read in the last couple of years books 
in which whole categories of people are condemned for wicked 
Establishmentarian views and deeds on the basis of so-called 
sociological analysis. Now this is a difficult area: one needs no 
great science to understand the motivations of such statements 
as, ‘What is good for General Motors is good for America’. (One 

* And what to do about it, if we are reformers. 
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may need more understanding and charity to admit that it is, 
in part, true.) Undoubtedly sociology has power to reveal 
social interests which express themselves in ideology, in 
religion, politics or philosophy. It does not follow that every 
jealous imputation of evil motive as the consequence of unjust 
social privilege or threatened social position is just. Some are, 
but sociology is not the science of denouncing groups one 
dislikes in terms of a superficial analysis of social structure. 
Human beings are quite wicked enough for no one to need 
this kind of thing in attacking them. Imputation, gossip, ‘guilt 
by guess’ or by association, are not sociology. 

It also follows that sociology is no substitute for that most 
unfashionable exercise, moral thought. We have plenty of 
thinking and writing by philosophers about what morality is 
(or how moral words should be used, etc.), but there is a 
widespread hope that sociology will reduce the areas requiring 
actual moral thought and active decision. This hope is well- 
based in that knowledge is often a pre-requisite of choice: the 
more, then, we know sociology, the better and more rapid 
(not easier!) our moral decisions about human relations will 
be. But the problems of moral choice will remain. At least 
half the point of this article is to establish the fact that 
sociology is not an ‘alibi’ for political or moral quietism, 
neglect of domestic issues, nor for the working off of grudges by 
those who feel (and who, in part, is not?) insulted and injured 
by life and society. The existence of sociology will not excuse us 
moral thought and choice. Indeed, by reminding us of what we 
might sooner forget and telling us what we did not know, it 
may increase the burdens of decision, and yet lessen the ever 
returning hope that we may choose aright. 

But if sociology does not excuse, does it then commit ? Many 
people believe that sociology is about other people, about 
slums, or criminals, or the senile, or teen-agers, and about 
nothing else. To the review section of The British Journal of 
Sociology flow in from all over the world publications on these 
matters. I am sure they are all well-intentioned, but one is too 
often reminded that good intentions can make bad practice 
and that ignorant goodwill -— especially backed up by some 
fringe psychiatry —is alarming in its own right. As I tire of 
saying, such material, honestly and diligently assembled, is 
vital to a right social policy and sound judgment. It is most 
valuable to the sociologist - and as a citizen he may be con- 
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cerned to collect it and to point its moral — but it is neither | 


adequate to give a picture of the continuing and vivid diversity 


of human life in individuals — too often do people concerned | 
with social welfare or policy-directed research forget that there | 


is ‘an inscrutable, venerable mystery in the meanest tinker 
that sees with eyes’—nor is it sociology. Some of our best 
sociologists are, of course, deeply involved in this kind of work 
and I would like to see more of us doing it. A very intelligent 
man, reflecting on experience in these areas, may well evolve 
independently that system of critically appraised general 
ideas which is the core of the study. But the progress of the 
discipline since 1945, particularly in America, has been so 
rapid that the possibility of this kind of achievement has 
become pretty small. At best inventing a subject from scratch 
is a clumsy way of learning it. 

Sociology is not a commitment to underprivileged, rejected 
or difficult groups. Such a commitment is a common human 
duty and, for some, a genuine vocation. It is not sociology, but 
it may well be what people in Britain want instead of sociology. 
And I repeat that sociology would be the poorer without it. 

I am slowly being driven to the opinion, against my desires, 
that another kind of committed man is only rarely a sociologist. 
Undoubtedly social anthropology is sociology; most typically, 
perhaps, the non-historical sociology of peoples who possess 
only a limited division of labour and hence have relatively few 
occupational réles for men and women to play out in the 
drama of their lives. But the social anthropologist to be fully a 
sociologist as such must not merely master such sociological 
theory as applies to societies like our own with a complex 
division of labour; he must master something of what facts are 
known historically and contemporaneously of our kind of 
society. Otherwise, while he may make significant discoveries in 
modern society, he will not be a sociologist. And when one has 
mastered modern ethnography and its associated thought world, 
one has, usually, done enough. No, with great exceptions, 
anthropologists with their specialized virtues are not 
sociologists. 

This is a pretty formidable multiplication of negative 
propositions. One might draw from it the conclusion that 
either sociology isn’t there or that it doesn’t matter — views 
which I think are false - or, more sensibly, one might at the 
least decide that sociology is not news. The reports of Royal 
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Commissions (and less exalted committees) are news, but are 
not sociology. Such bodies normally neither contain nor 
consult sociologists, nor even use sociological techniques of 
inquiry which might reveal inconvenient or disturbing facts. 
One thing sociologists could and should do is comment on the 
methods and conclusions of such bodies as they make their 
reports. There is far too little criticism of the processes of 
public enquiry in modern Britain, and I should like to see 
these enquiries reviewed with at least the minimum standards 
of knowledge and technique that a run of the mill evening at 
the Proms receives. Such criticism would be a pleasure, a 
service and might even be amusing. 

Alas, as usual the sociologists aren’t there. Again I tire of 
repeating how few sociologists there are — about eighty-five in 
June, 1961. And they are, if they work in universities, in an 
odd position. A devoted teacher of sociology is forced to a 
creative effort which, ideally, all teaching in kindergartens or 
universities or anywhere should demand. Of course it doesn’t: 
most teaching, to save the teacher’s sanity, is routine, humdrum, 
backed by generations of experience, fortified by two millennia 
of textbooks. In sociology the teacher must create this ex- 
perience out of nothing, and his lectures, pieced together from 
innumerable sources, is inevitably a form of research and 
creative rhetoric. This heroic age is, of course, coming to an 
end. Its existence does much to explain the absence of the 
sociologist from those scenes where the public most expect 
him. 

(There is, naturally, an easy solution, sometimes pursued, 
to this teaching problem. This I call the Molly Bloom 
technique: it consists of free association, aloud, before students 
and about society. With good students it can be very effective, 
but it needs to be well done. Most readers of James Joyce must 
have wondered if Molly could day out, Bloomsday in, keep it 
up. Such subliminal brilliance is, indeed, not in nature — and 
even in art it is a trifle unnerving. The Molly Bloom technique 
is open to the same suspicion and even certainty: no one can 
regularly keep it up.) 

This absence of a teaching tradition — despite at least one 
great teacher—is one reason why sociology is sometimes 
thought to be an arcane subject. Certainly the road to 
sociological instruction is neither easy nor as direct as in 
principle it might be, but there is no mystery, no rite de passage as 
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in psycho-analysis or, to some extent, in anthropology. As in 
all subjects a habit of thought has to be acquired, a rhetoric 
has to be learned, a system of metaphors mastered. Sociology is 
not arcane, but it is not easy, is less easy than it might be, and 
perhaps the pay-off for its mastery is not very great. Only 
when sociology has had its popularizers can one be sure. Good 
popularization is not easy, it brings cash not credit as a reward 
— oddly enough, most people prefer credit to cash — but through 
it sociology could serve properly its function of holding the 
mirror to society and illuminating the significance of those 
relations with our fellows on which all society turns. If, as I 
believe, there is something here, this is how the belief that it is 
something esoteric, not for the vulgar multitude, can be dis- 
solved. The myth of sociology will then, I am convinced, be 
found to be more effective and even numinous, than all the 
myths about it. 

It will also be clear that it is more than the sum of the 
survey and other techniques used indifferently by social 
researchers and those too much abused products of our social 
structure, the advertisers and market researchers. If sociology 
is inadequate, a flawed mirror, a halting poetry, it is not because 
it needs some technical saviour, some socially pontifical 
philosopher, some ‘fresh mind’ from another discipline. It 
needs sound technique, of course, and some concern - 
philosophical if you will — with ideas of maximum generality. 
But most of all it needs patience in its practitioners and its 
public, and freedom from identification with the innumerable 
things sociology is not, but which are said to be sociology. 
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ACTION-PAINTING IN POETRY 


G. S. Fraser 


For the last three years G. S. Fraser has been a lecturer in English 
at Leicester University. Before that he freelanced for many years in 
London, reviewing new poetry especially in the New Statesman and 
on the Third Programme. He recently published a small edition of 
Burns and a paperback on Ezra Pound; is working currently on a 
book about American poetry; and is rewriting and bringing up to 
date, for Penguins, his informal history of English literature since 
1880, The Modern Writer and his World. Fraser’s first 
reputation was made as a poet, but though he still writes poems 
secretively and publishes them in magazines like Poetry Chicago — 
and the TWENTIETH CENTURY! (see page 26) —it is fifteen 
vears since his last volume of verse appeared. 


THAT grandly industrious critic, David Daiches, recently 
came to Leicester, where I work, to talk to our local Poetry 
Society, of which I am president. He talked about the extra- 
ordinary prestige, and the remarkable influence on actual 
poetic practice, of criticism of poetry in our century. Later, 
at a splendid party (given by one of the Vice-Presidents 
of our Poetry Society, Richard Hoggart) Daiches and I had 
a very long conversation about the current state of poetry. A 
beautiful woman, who had been sitting on the floor and 
leaning on the arm of my chair, and listening to us both with 
quite exemplary patience, suddenly had her say: ‘You have 
both been talking about what you like and dislike in new poetry 
for about an hour and a half, and you have been talking 
entirely about the form of poetry, you have not said one 
word about the content. Are you not interested in what poets 
believe, and feel, and experience, and want for the world, at 
all ?” 

I gave this questioner what I think is the philosophically true 
answer, the Aristotelian answer, that form to content in poetry 
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is like the soul for Aristotle to the body; content lives only as 
form, body as soul; form and soul are shaping principles; 
content without form, in a poem, would be like a corpse or, 
less dramatically, like a lot of unwashed, unpeeled, uncooked 
potatoes lumping about in a sack. The lady said, quite rightly, 
that however abstractly true in itself this might be it did not 
answer her question. I shall try in an indirect way to answer 
it now in looking — at the editor’s request — at the state of 
poetry in the past few months. 

Let me clarify a little, first, some of the implications of the 
mutually propping notions of form and content. Content as 
such, without form, we never know: it is an abstract idea. We 
never know anything but form, yet, if content without form is 
an abstraction, form without content is a phantasm. Let me 
take an art that lends itself to purer extremes than poetry. An 
abstract painting by Mondrian, say, exists in its exemplifica- 
tion of pure form by means of gross and perishable matter, a 
square of canvas, a brush, tubes of yellow or blue or black 
paint, the conventions of Euclidean geometry, our feelings 
about squares and grilles and parallel bars, an inbuilt or 
learned response in all of us to subtle deviations from a 
mechanically exact harmony or balance. Its matter or body or 
content is, so to say, our most fundamental way of grasping, 
or making, pattern in the visual world. 

Neither Mondrian nor Ben Nicholson nor the most severe 
abstract artist can eliminate from the spectator’s habits of 
seeing, or his own, the sense of a painting as itself a physical 
object, having a relation to the wall on which it is hung, or 
the physical associations of geometrical signs; a circle is like the 
sun or a rubber ball, a pattern of squares like a house with 
windows, a scalloped curve pattern like sea-waves; a totally 
empty canvas, or a canvas with one black dot in one corner, 
all the rest whitey grey, is like the physical sense of possibility, 
like Mallarmé’s sacred unwritten-on white page. In everything 
we make, not to be immediately consumed but to be looked at, 
handled, felt from, a number of times, we are still for all our 
high pretensions doing what the most wretched labourer does 
in heaving and shifting a sack of potatoes; we are moving 
matter or stuff, arranging it in a new disposition for a new 
purpose. Content, matter, in that sense, is inescapable: there 
is no poet or artist who is not ‘engaged’. 

But there will be a difference, indeed, between the intention 
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to thin and fine away, to eliminate as much gross matter as 
possible and leave a set of almost schematic signs that there 
does exist a world and tensions between different possible 
arrangements of, or spatial adjustments to, it — the art of the 
abstract artist — and the opposite pole of indulging a rich, 
perhaps nauseating sense of the world’s thickness, density, 
pastiness, of absolutely smearing and ravaging the canvas — 
the art of the action-painter — less with signs than with evidences 
of our involvement in the stickiness of it all. I shall try to show 
that this distinction does apply also to that most unfashionable 
of contemporary arts or modes of formal communication, 
poetry. 

But when I have been talking of content here I may seem 
to have been talking entirely, more literally than meta- 
phorically, of physical stuff. The beautiful woman who asked 
Daiches and myself that key question, ‘What about the content 
of poetry ?’ meant, I think, moral and social content, and her 
point was the moral and social irresponsibility and perhaps the 
basically human irresponsibility of what to her, as to Marxist 
social realist critics, was an indecently formalistic attitude. Her 
implications were, perhaps, something like these. Does current 
poetry, in fact, help us to thrust through the sense, pretty 
generally diflused to-day, of being caught in an elaborate trap, 
the sense of doubt and suspicion which makes both trust in our 
neighbour and hope for the future at the best provisional, 
protected by cynicism or irony? If the best poetry does not 
today do this, wouldn’t the crudest and least sensitive non- 
literary writing, the work of popular sociologists, say, or 
perhaps thumping iambic hymns for Aldermaston marchers, or 
beatnik break-down of the possibility of poetry into abreactive 
compulsively repetitive monologues, wouldn’t any of these 
be more to our immediate human point? 

Isn’t poetry also (she might have meant, I don’t think she 
did) fearfully and sinisterly caught up with the notion of elites, 
of the ‘happy few’: can it speak for the striving, or inert, 
masses, any more than it could speak for the happy and greedy 
get-rich-quickers? Doesn’t the very stress of the poet on the 
high and delightful and moving moments of life imply an 
undemocratic disgust with life as it actually is - Scunthorpe, 
truss advertisements, Bootsie and Snudge, the tired faces 
opposite one in the Tube? Say that poetry is, in this way, 
largely about the ‘quality of life’, the possible achieved quality 
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of life at rare moments, about intensifying, strengthening, 
making more possibly frequent that quality: isn’t that an insult 
to a lot of people? Wouldn’t the men of purpose and power, on 
both Left and Right, really in their hearts be dead against it? A 
real passion for poetry might blur the purity of social discon- 
tent, or on the other hand, make it harder to push people 
around and to inspire in them, at the drop of a hat, new 
factitious enthusiasms. 

There is, in fact, a false primitivism of the Left, a modern 
version of what Empson calls pastoralism, for which the un- 
skilled labourer is our modern version of the uncouth swain, 
Unknowingly, he cannot not speak folk wisdom (though one 
knows that the folk wisdom comes largely out of newspaper 
headlines and the words of television know-alls). Equally, as 
against this romantic primitivism of the Left, this equation of 
life with stupidity, there is a romantic and equally false 
sophistication of the Right, which equates intelligence with 
death: things are getting steadily worse, and a wry, tough, 
humorous curiosity is the only human answer. (An attitude 
like this seems to me to lie behind the novels of Anthony Powell, 
though he also seems to me our best living English novelist; Iris 
Murdoch, who ought to be his opposite number on the Left, 
writes as well, thinks more deeply, but seems, though no 
pastoralist, to live in a world between fantasy and paradigm, 
inventing probable impossible characters whose formal change- 
partner dances illustrate bleak general truths.) Poetry will 
dodge such false-primitive or false-sophisticated extremes; 
which would be my case (the case that, at its best, it has a 
kind of indestructible innocence) for its continuing importance 
and the importance of its content. 

The tendency of the recent poetry by younger people that 
has interested me most is, in fact, not towards a formal 
schematism like that of abstract painting but like action- 
painting towards an immersion in the grossness and stickiness 
of the matter of life, towards a leaving of evidences rather than 
signs of immersion in that. To put that another way, lots of 
good recent poems are straggly, diffuse, full of not obviously 
related particulars, beginning anyhow and seeming to end when 
the poet becomes naturally tired, when there seems no more 
point for him in going on talking. Two recent volumes that 
illustrate this tendency very well are Peter Porter’s Once Bitten, 
Twice Bitten (Scorpion Press, 15s.) and David Holbrook’s 
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Imaginings (Putnam, 12s. 6d.). I feel a natural sympathy with 
Porter’s work, partly for purely private reasons; I knew him 
slightly in my Chelsea days, I heard him read his early poems 
at monthly poetry meetings at my flat, he writes about a world 
that I know. I feel an equally natural antipathy to David 
Holbrook, because he is always writing letters to the papers 
saying he is for virtue and against sin, writes poems about 
subjects that I think should be private from poetry (making 
love to one’s wife, loving one’s little daughter) and generally 
thrusts and pushes and bangs his chest about what a splendidly 
Leavisianly ‘mature’ human creature he is. He pushes and 
thrusts about language in the same forceful, righteously 
aggressive way. I am sure I should not get on with him as a 
person. But he has more content, more socially relevant 
content, than I have, in the few poems that still from time to 
time I snatch a free day-and-a-half to write. And he is in fact 
very like Peter Porter in his action-painter characteristics, and 
they both illustrate a sort of way (as other poets I shall quote 
also do) poetry is going. 

My prejudice against Holbrook, let me explain, is irrational 
and indefensible. It is based on a remark of Lord Melbourne’s: 
‘Religion is an excellent thing, except when it intrudes into 
private life.’ Matthew Arnold said that poetry, dealing with the 
idea rather than the fact, ought to replace religion; this can 
work for very few people, but still, in a way, poetry ought not 
to intrude into private life either. We can indeed use the most 
intimately sweet or publicly shaming personal experiences in 
poetry, but only, I think, by distancing and generalizing 
immediate experience, by changing that from the local and 
immediate and intensely personal or private experience of the 
poet to the generally possible experiences of any, or any 
emotionally and intellectually qualified, reader. Let us look 
from this point of view at some bits of Holbrook and Porter: 
from Holbrook an example of his most incredibly creaking or 
limping metrics, or insolent metrics, 


The body/sinks its/closest to/its nad/ir when 

We wake/at Feb/ruary five o’clock/as the pop/lars creak, 
Unfost/ering ru/ined night/out there:/but then 

An old famil/iar mel/ody began/to break, 


and an example of his moving precision (from a poem called 
‘A Walk by the River with my Daughter’) : 
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And I am, I suppose, in a sense irresponsible, 

Seeing the sun fall into the marshes, 

To clasp you to me for warmth as the salt mist rises. 

I would hide the transformer from you under the grass 
And hide the grass itself as it dies into straw on the dykewall, 
Clap my hands to make the heron rise 

And drop a wounded flounder in the water, 

Restore, restore my heart again 

By patching with pitch that rotten ribbed hulk in the mud, 
Float it again, while you play with the bilge in a can, 

And push it off into the stream with the tap, tap, tap, 
‘That taps the tarry boat with a gentle blow.’ 


This is nothing like so good as, but it is the same sort of human- 
natural metaphor as, Matthew Arnold’s in Dover Beach. The 
beach with its marshes and its heron swallowing a flounder 
and yet its neighbouring grass and mist is nature, dangerous 
and cruel, but beautiful. The transformer is projected earlier 
in the poem by a sign saying DANGER, and Holbrook says of 
it: 
it changes power into power 
And makes an endless exchange of energy 
Which seems to me meaningless, 


stands for inhuman human technics and also for nature un- 
hurryingly and unvaluingly turning life into death and death 
into life. The universe as such, its process, has for Holbrook, 
neither theist nor pantheist, not any meaning. It has not even 
a reliable beauty. The grass at some edge turns straw, growing 
life into edible death. The lovely heron has a perhaps suffering, 
and anyway absurd, fish in its mouth. We live, all living 
creatures, animal to vegetable, by preying on and eating each 
other. On this horrid sea of existence the individual human life 
is like a leaky and rotten boat which a child’s love might at a 
whim caulk with tar and push off, blessed with courage. 

How moving the whole passage is to me, as I expound it in 
this way! But is the actual writing, the concentration of 
interest, the control of rhythm, the economy of imagery, equal 
to the movingness of the conception? Doesn’t one react against 
the apologetic fuss of the first line, 


And I am, I suppose, in a sense irresponsible, 


and isn’t there in the whole detail of the rest of the passage 
(‘Restore, restore my heart again’) a kind of rhetoric, not only 
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for pained love, but for emotional self-indulgence? One is 
beastly to be so hard about a poem coming out of so much 
perception and good feeling. But it is hard to write a good 
poem; I doubt if I ever have. And criticism goes to pot when 
one takes intention for performance. And yet, after saying that, 
is not ‘A Walk by the River with my Daughter’ an immensely 
better poem than almost any poem, outside Philip Larkin’s, 
of the Movement days, poems neat and slick in the expression 
of much shallower thoughts and feelings than Mr Holbrook’s? 
How clever and in the end how silly reviewers like myself, 
superior, parasitic creatures, were about Wordsworth or about 
Hardy! This is a poem worth, anyway, drawing attention to; 
and if I have been quite stupid about it, I have at least put up a 
signpost. 

Let us look now at Peter Porter from the same point of view. 
Here is a bit of too thick, though very lively, poetic action- 
painting, the smeariness, stickiness, thickness obscuring much 
of one’s general sense of point and direction. But again, as 
with Holbrook, quoting to reprove, I find myself in the end 
admiring. Things catch the eye of, and fascinate, the magpie 
critic of immediately contemporary literature, and it is often 
quite hard for him to know whether they catch his eye because 
they are bad or good; they catch his eye primarily because 
they are different: these lines are from the beginning of a poem 
called ‘Death in the Pergola Tea-Rooms’, 


Snakes are hissing behind the misted glass, 

Inside, there are tea-urns of rubicund copper, chromium pipes 
Pissing steam, a hot rattle of cups, British 

Institutional Thickness. Under a cover of yellowing glass 

Or old celluloid, cress-and-tomato, tongue-and-ham 
Sandwiches shine complacently, skewered 

By 1/6d a round.... 


Is it like Crabbe or like Pope? It is almost as uninviting as 
the place and as indigestible as the sandwiches, but there is a 
kind of squat earthy God-and-Magog jollity about it (‘hissing’, 
‘rubicund’, ‘pissing’, ‘a hot rattle’) which gives one a Dickensian 
comic-sinister appetite for a grim meal. And the poem shifts 
from these sandwiches and that celluloid to the death, just out 
of reach and noise of them, of an ‘old rationalist’ dying up- 
stairs : 
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Two Labour Party friends and the doctor 

Rearrange his woven rugs. The blood is roaring 

In his head, the carcinoma commune, the fronde 

Of pain rule in his brain — the barricades have broken 
In his bowels — it is the rule of spasm, the terror sits. 


Too bloody clever and heartless and tasteless altogether? 
The young are difficult. How can one define the tone and 
feeling of this forced and it might seem ill-natured ingenuity, 
which one could hardly call wit? Is it, as in John Osborne, say, 
a surface brutality masking a very vulnerable, a very self- 
indulgent, in the end a distinctly repulsive sentimentality? 
Porter admires Marston’s satires, and our own age, or our own 
immediate period, has something of the coarseness and 
nastiness, something of the vigour too, of the Jacobean period. 
Are the last lines of this poem moving, or merely strained and 
extreme ? 

Inside the old man’s body 

The draught is from an open furnace door — outside the room, 

Ignoring the doctor’s mild professional face, 

The carnival winter like the careful God 

Lays on sap-cold rose trees and sour flower beds 

The cruel confession of its disregard. 


I take these two poets as typical of a great deal that is going 
on in current poetry, in the thickness and the grossness, almost, 
of their apprehension of the stuff of life, in their throwing away 
of ideas of taste and tone, of decorum, of niceness of feeling, 
in their lack, on the whole, of any urgent desire to eliminate 
and concentrate, their wish rather to pile up, heap up, and then 
let the whole heap topple terrifyingly over the reader. My 
friend Edward Lucie-Smith, a young poet of very considerable 
talent, holds every week at his flat in Chelsea an evening for 
the reading and criticism of poetry. Each evening is devoted 
to half a dozen poems or so by one poet, which are distributed 
to the guests in cyclostyled typed copies and sent out also to a 
few outside sympathizers, such as myself. I have been looking 
through these cyclostyled copies and have been finding, in the 
diffuseness, the particularization, the loving handling of 
negative emotions, or the negative handling of loving ones, 
qualities that remind me of some aspects of Peter Porter (who 
is, in fact, a member of Lucie-Smith’s group) and of David 
Holbrook. 

Here, for instance, are some bits from a poem by Philip 
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Hobsbaum who, before he departed to Sheffield University to 
write a thesis on the writing and criticism of poetry as a group 
activity, ran the group which Lucie-Smith has now taken over. 
The subject, real and intimate and moving to many people, 
but never, so far as I know, treated in detail in poetry so far, 
is the premature decay of one’s teeth: 


This gap was caused by an unlucky blow 

Fighting a Pakistani in the street, 

This one caught on a toffee a child gave to 

An indulgent master once. And this, here, 

Broke off in bits, meal after avid meal, 

Rougher and rougher till the gum was sheath 

To a fang of pain. The dentist took it out 

And showed me what it was I’d had in my mouth. 


I retched. To think of that full-blown decay 

Eating while I was eating — mould I should 

Clear away quick if found under the sink 

Blotched, damp, and green — and after, wash my hands 
Six times over to try to get them sweet. 

As the teeth come out, my jaw comes out too, 
Forward, ape-like. Most people bite 

Slantingly, I straight down. Speech, too, seems 
Impeded — consonant slurs into consonant. 


If you can bear the subject — and it will be hard to bear it if 
you have a dentist’s appointment next week, but what subject 
is in itself unsuitable for poetry? — there is no criticism at all to 
be made of the exactness of the writing, the almost too vivid 
rendering of concrete detail, of tone, of feeling, there. But this 
is a kind of novelty which I have noted in the poets of Lucie- 
Smith’s group, a very sophisticated glumness, sometimes, in the 
choice of subject: stepping on caterpillars and squashing 
them accidentally, cutting giant spiders to bits — or the last 
man on earth, in a future stage of evolution, being nobbled by 
a warrior ant — or finding a dead bird and putting it in a dust- 
bin and still finding it there when throwing in an egg-shell 
in the evening — or torture chambers, or brooding on the short 
lives of cats. One doesn’t want to be Wilhelmina Stitch, but I 
sometimes wish that my young poetic friends, cheerful enough 
to be sure when one meets them, could more often in verse 
look at the turnings of long lanes or the silver linings of clouds. 
The flavour of a lot of this poetry might be called a George 
Gissing flavour. It is crystallized in this stanza from a very 
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fine translation from a long poem by Tristan Corbiére, by 
another member of Lucie-Smith’s group, the most gifted living 
poet I know never to have had a volume out (and to have had 
most, indeed, of his longest and best poems remain unpub- 
lished), a schoolmaster in his forties, Martin Bell: 


Her name? Call her Misery. 

Got herself born, somehow, somewhere — 
Somewhere, someday, will be found dead - 
There’ll be no fuss, no one will care. 


Is Poetry then herself to be called Misery, and when she is 
found dead, somehow, somewhere, will nobody care, all that 
much? When I was talking to Daiches, in the conversation 
about which I spoke at the beginning of this article, we were 
both brooding over the fact that university students to-day 
have a very sketchy knowledge of grammar and rhetoric, 
punctuate erratically, seem not to know how to shape a sentence 
and are often quite at sea about scanning verse. We both 
wondered, but came to no definite decision, whether possibly 
the traditional English literary language is going through the 
sort of decay and rebirth that led, in the early centuries of 
Christianity, to the final disappearance of a decadent and 
derivative quantitative classical Latin poetry and the birth of 
the new fresh and stammering medieval Christian Latin 
poetry, accentual and rhymed. Could, for instance, the 
poetry of the American beatniks, utterly contemptible, for the 
most part, by traditional literary standards, but enjoying at 
least a very wide American popularity, be the equivalent of 
early rhymed and accentual Latin hymns? In merely holding 
on to the academic traditions of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, in insisting on the intellectual and emotional 
discipline that must lie behind poetry, is one holding back a 
new birth? Are wnat seem the most shapeless sentences, the 
most imprecise uses of language, in a student’s essay hints, 
rudimentary models, of how prose may shape itself with a new 
freshness or naivety in thirty or forty years? 

These may seem fantastic speculations. But I do wonder 
whether the note of sadness, glumness, almost of desperation, 
the lingering delight in undelightful things, which is the note 
of at least some of the verses I have quoted in this piece, may 
in fact be the note of an old civilization, an old tradition, 
coming to an end. Please God not! But I wonder. 
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HK! N f FOR A BANDIT 


ANTHONY CARSON 


‘One of the few great English humorous writers of the 
century’ is Colin Mcinnes’ description of Carson; ‘a writer 
to rejoice in’ said Evelyn Waugh. Now here is another an- 
archic collection of sketches, an exploration of Europe from 
the nudist beaches of Sylt to the casual ward in Canterbury. 
‘He is magic’ said David Piper in The Sunday Times 15s 








PLANNING REPORT 


Kenneth F. Robinson 


Kenneth 7. Robinson was assistant editor on the Architects’ 
Journal from 1948 to 1958. Now 36, he is design correspondent of 
the Spectator and architectural correspondent of the Observer. 


IN THE last few months town planners and architects have had 
two startling reminders of their responsibilities. J. L. 
Womersley, Sheffield’s City Architect, told a planners’ 
conference that within twenty years each family in Britain 
might well own 1°4 motor cars. And Henry Brooke, the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government, turned a pretty 
euphemism by saying that 75 per cent of the people in this 
country were decently housed — a nice way of nearly pointing 
out that we have 1o million slum dwellers. Each of these state- 
ments poses quite a problem: in fact, they both pose the same 
problem. What matters is not just how to find the money to 
build garages and housing: but how to plan all new housing 
in relation to methods of transport. It is obvious that all hous- 
ing estates going up to-day will have to cope one day with at 
least 100 per cent parking, if car sales increase as they are 
expected to. But local authorities cannot afford to build 
garages now for tenants who may not require them for some 
years. So they must work out how many to build now, how 
many in ten years’ time, and so on. 

The cost of garages is not the main worry of the planners. 
They have to decide where to put all these bulky buildings 
without taking up valuable space that could be used for public 
gardens (known in L.C.C. parlance as ‘sitting-out amenity 
areas’). Several dodges are now being tried out in various parts 
of the country, including the New Towns - which nearly all 
got well under way without the smallest sign that their planners 
had seen such a thing as a motor car. At Basildon New Town 
and elsewhere some of the newer housing in terraces has been 
pushed up from two storeys to three — to accommodate garages 
underneath. At Sheffield one housing estate has a five-storey 
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ramped garage, which is fine if an estate is large enough to 
merit the expenditure of nearly £300 on each car space. And 
some of the housing being put up by the London County 
Council is to have gardens, old people’s terraces or children’s 


' play-areas on top of sprawling blocks of garages, to make up 


for the valuable land lost at ground-level. These schemes are 
based on work done by the Housing Division’s research team, 
which shows that 100 per cent garaging is possible ‘archi- 
tecturally and aesthetically’ if not economically. The team says 
that one of the alternatives to this two-purpose garage system, 
which prevents the cluttering up of recreational land on the 
densely-packed sites that are inevitable in renewed city centres 
and slum clearance areas, would be garages beneath the high 
blocks themselves. And this, the team says, would be extremely 
difficult because of the cost of the necessary structure and the 
possible infringement of fire precautions. Nevertheless, some- 
thing of the sort is being done in Sheffield at the moment. 

The whole question of providing garages on council estates 
is politically hot. Some people are indignant at the thought of a 
man who can afford a car getting subsidized living accommo- 
dation. Coventry Council has a neat answer to this. It has 
built a lot of garages on post-war suburban estates (‘the land 
was available because television has killed the tending of 
allotments’) and is charging enough rent to make a profit — 
and thereby to nullify the effect of the housing subsidy. Another 
local authority is hoping to put up enough garages for each new 
dwelling and to sub-let them profitably to private house- 
owners nearby until they are required by its own tenants, who 
will also pay enough rent to wipe out the advantages of 
subsidies. 

Quite suddenly we are seeing signs that the planners really 
have discovered the motor car, and that having discovered it 
they are not worried merely about how to clear it out of the 
gutter, where it lies night and day like a giant piece of litter, 
but how to stop it killing and maiming people when it is 
moving. Anyone who drives through the New Towns will be 
appalled to find that thousands of people have been housed in 
little boxes with no front gardens (did no one tell the planners 
that if you give children a grass verge and a road they will 
choose the road to play on?) and no garages to tuck cars into. 
But in the newer parts of the New Towns there are versions of 
the American Radburn plan for separating pedestrians from 
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vehicles (conceived in the ’twenties, strangely enough, after its 
architects had visited Welwyn Garden City and gone home ! 
impressed by its cul-de-sac planning, which reduced the speed , 
of motor traffic and the number of through routes that essential 
vehicles could use). In the last few months it has become clear 
that a lot of towns are hoping for some sort of Radburn plan, | 
Those who are terrified by the road accident figures will be 
cheered by the schemes already under way at Coventry and / 
the new towns of Basildon and Stevenage, where children can | 
play outside front doors in lanes that are paved and grassed 
and will never carry traffic. The Stevenage scheme, which is 
a short distance from the now world-famous pedestrian shop- 
ping centre (better known abroad than in this country), is a | 
pilot plan for a larger one that gets its first foundations this ) 
month — the Pin Green housing estate where 8,000 people will 
be able to walk to shops, schools and churches without ever 
crossing a main road. As in all Radburn-style plans, people will 
reach their cars from back gardens and drive along short 
service roads to join a main road to take them out of the area. 
(The main road will not be fenced off from pedestrians, but 
will follow such a tortuous, circuitous route that only an idiot 
would try to walk along it). 

The concern about safer roads now being shown by planners 
has been tremendously boosted this year by the enlightened 
self-interest of laymen who are tired of the smells, noise and 
dangers of traffic. About a dozen local societies have prepared 
schemes — some with the professional advice of the Civic Trust 
-for shutting off their shopping centres to motor traffic. At the 
moment none of the plans has been officially approved, but 
several are getting high-level attention and have had a sym- 
pathetic hearing from local and county councils. A lot of 
people share the views of Walter Bor, deputy planning officer 
to the L.C.C., who recently told the Housing Centre that 
‘until we have pedestrians separated from vehicles, we shall 
not have towns worth living in’. He was speaking not only for 
himself, but for S.P.U.R. — the Society for the Promotion of 
Urban Renewal — an independent voluntary body which burst 
into the planning year with some sensible remarks on the 
renewal of our towns and cities, and particularly on questions 
of transport. S.P.U.R. believes not only in segregation of 
vehicles and people on housing estates, but in two-level 
planning (pedestrian walkways above roads) wherever possible, 
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as it demonstrated in the Oxford Street plan which got a lot of 
publicity a month or two ago. (At one time this idea — first 
floor galleries giving pedestrian access to shops — would have 
seemed a pipe dream; but to-day, with the beginnings of such 
segregation in operation at Coventry and Harlow shopping 
centres, and on the drawing boards for the Barbican develop- 
ment in the centre of London, it can be taken seriously.) 
§.P.U.R. is not concerned only about the private motor car; 
it believes that a study must be made of our whole public 
transport system — ‘based on the known movements of the 
population’ — with the object of making the public vehicle 
more efficient in its running, and therefore more attractive to 
the thousands of people who now drive into the centre every 
day. (Incidentally, among some statistics produced the other 
day were two alarming bits of information about cars in cities. 
It seems that if workers in each square mile of London’s office 
area used a car they would need five miles of parking space. 
And to get into the city during the rush hour they would need 
a motorway with so many lanes that it would be 14 miles wide.) 

Another way of dealing with traffic in towns which has been 
discussed recently in planning circles (and circles is a good 
word for ideas that circulate without getting anywhere) is the 
rebuilding of centres in such a way that fewer vehicles need to 
enter them. Nothing could be more obvious, as we look at the 
daily struggle in and out of town and city centres, than that 
we need more homes in them and fewer offices and industries. 
The Minister of Housing, Henry Brooke, has of course been 
saying the right things (as he always does) about this, and he 
has even written recently to 200 London firms, pointing out 
that congestion is caused by the rush hour and mentioning the 
attractions of moving office workers to the New Towns, where 
70,000 school-leavers will be looking for jobs in the next ten 
years. A few enlightened firms — some people might say 
cynically that they were simply glad to build on cheaper land 
- have moved out to the suburbs; but even this is not always a 
good idea. A multi-storey office block, badly sited near a 
traffic bottleneck, can create a local hell of its own. 

Decisive steps are needed — as one planner has said in the 
muddled way that most designers have with words — in the 
direction of the need for further fundamental thinking. But 
what we really want are decisive steps in the direction of 
fundamental decisions. It is no good talking about putting offices 
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outside our cities (there are 20 per cent more in London to-day | 


than there were in 1939) if you don’t do something about it, 
such as imposing a limit on office and industrial development 
by seeing that land ripe for development is acquired by some 
Government agency. And it is no good theorizing, as many 
armchair planners do to-day, about the need to create new towns 
within cities (i.e. higher density areas which are self-contained 
and have jobs near homes) without suggesting exactly by what 
means land owners and developers could be coerced by local 
authorities into providing such Utopian places. As a writer 
pointed out in the May issue of the Journal of the Town Planning 
Institute, coercion exercised by a local authority may prove not 
merely useless but disastrous. If private capital is to be injected 
into redevelopment schemes, says the writer: 


then the owners of the capital will expect financial returns 
at least comparable with what may be obtained in other 
similar fields of investment. But if the local authority 
attempts to drive a hard bargain which would reduce the 
profit — in the interests of good and beneficial overall design 
— then the development company concerned may take its 
capital elsewhere. It seems that what is needed is the drawing 
up — however difficult it may seem — of broad, basic standards, 
financial and technical, which must be applied with some 
rigidity throughout the country. Only by such means can 
delays and other difficulties be avoided as a consequence of 
one side holding the other to ransom. In such cases the 
development company is likely to be in a stronger bargaining 
position since it can take its capital elsewhere at will, but the 
local authorities cannot. 


This business of the greed of the developer is the biggest 
snag in replanning towns. As Alastair Cooke told us when he 
came over here in March, we can’t have it both ways! 


When the middle class blooms, so does the sharp builder 
and the ugly suburb. Where the people — the great mass of 
of people — prosper, there you will have abounding ugliness 
and also cheerfulness. Only in societies controlled by patrons 
— by Earls of Wilton or Lorenzos di Medici — rich and en- 
lightened men with a passion for arts — will you have beauty 
of form dictated to the wretched people who have no vote and 
no say in their lot. It is not so much a sign of the inferior 
aesthetic of Britain and the United States that their towns are 
uglier than those of Spain and Italy, but only that their 
people are richer. 
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The thing that strikes me most about that paragraph is 
Alastair Cooke’s reference to ‘abounding ugliness and also cheer- 
fulness’. 'm sure there are hundreds of people whose lives would 
become desolate if they were deprived of their daily Tube- 
train journey. I once had a secretary who decided to get a 
job round the corner from her home in the suburbs - among 
the same sort of people and conditions she would find in 
London — and she nearly went off her head with boredom. I 
am not trying to be defeatist about planning problems. But I 
do feel there is too much that is true in what Mr Cooke says. 
I cannot feel that anyone in this affluent society is ever going 
to sort out the planning mess because of the financial interests 
involved (a less timid Housing Ministry would have cleaned up 
the disgusting speculative housing business long ago, by 
insisting that no house should be constructed without the help 
of a professional architect; and a Transport Minister less 
afraid of the petrol and car interests would have done some- 
thing drastic about keeping the private motorist outside city 
centres). 

But thank heavens there are enough people banging away 
to make tiny improvements in this country, with its strange 
mixture of beautiful, traffic-battered old towns and great, 
characterless sprawling suburbs. If we don’t think too big and 
hope too big we can see some signs of progress in the planning 
world in the last six months or so, if it is only the decision by 
the L.C.C. that in future it will try not only to make lifts on 
housing estates large enough for coffins and stretchers, but also 
to stop heavily-laden coalmen (working fast on their bonus 
systems) from ruining lift mechanism, by installing dust-free 
coal in coin-in-the-slot machines. To cheer us in the last 
half-year there was also the granting of the Royal Assent to 
the Noise Abatement Act and the success of the Civic Trust’s 
face-lifting scheme at Windsor, where superfluous traffic signs 
and similar clutter were removed and gay colours were sloshed 
on to buildings — to the distress of visiting Americans who felt 
we were removing the Dirty Dick character of our tourist towns, 
And there was the lively honesty of the recruiting posters issued 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, which showed that 
the profession included not only silver-headed characters ripe 
for Horlicks advertisements, but jiving beatniks who looked as 
if they might have a couple of ideas to rub together. 

From the north came news of a really splendid housing 
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scheme, designed (by Stirling and Gowan) to give displaced 


slum-dwellers an environment which made them live in each 
others’ lives, as they always had, instead of in ever-so-semi- 






detached villas. From the south came news that Brighton had | 


found a way of controlling the large-scale private developer, 
(After handing a prominent promenade site over to developers 
in competition the Corporation rightly took fright at the 
results and asked Sir Hugh Casson to choose the best and then 


ee 


to advise on its reshaping — which he did admirably.) Perhaps | 


this inspired the L.C.C. to have another go at getting a hotel 
on the South Bank, by inviting developers to submit schemes: 
after all, there is no reason why they, too, should not have 
some control over the finished article. Elsewhere Eric Lyons 
~ the architect who packs a knuckle-duster with his tee-square 
— continued to fight and win battles for good design, on behalf 
of his client — that remarkable and unique housing developer, 
Span Ltd., whose landscaped sites are so good that local 
authorities and their pipsqueak-minded planning committees 
try to suppress them. Throughout the last few months the 
universities have continued to get first-class new buildings or 
extensions, sometimes against their better judgement. (One 
college principal decided it would be tactless to publish 
pictures of a really impressive modern building in case it dis- 
suaded people from contributing to its building fund.) 

And everyone, of course, had a good laugh when the Prime 
Minister refused to accept the suggestion that there should be 
a Minister of Planning. It was quite clear that he could only be 
playing for time. The country simply cannot exist for long 
without such a man to co-ordinate the policies of road develop- 
ment (at present in the hands of the Ministry of Transport), 
the location of industry (currently under the Board of Trade) 
and so on. After all, we must have someone to deal with all 
those extra New Towns to be started in the next ten years 
(vigorously denied us at the moment, but quite inevitable). 
Even the capable Mr Brooke could not cope indefinitely with 
so many responsibilities, which include the structure, behaviour 
and finance of local government, the building of our municipal 
houses and the comprehensive planning of town and country. 
In fact, earlier this year his customary good judgement seemed 
to be slipping when he approved of two horrible-looking 
bungalows turned down by the Wisbech local authority 
because, as he put it, the locality was too undistinguished to 
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merit anything else. In other words, if things are bad already, 
don’t bother to improve them. But to be quite fair to the 
Minister, only last month he turned rather nasty about his 
planning authorities throughout the country and accused 
them of accepting ‘far too much mediocre building in the last 
fifteen years’. (How much, I wonder, would be less than too 
much?) And just in case any planning committee was accept- 
ing bad designs purely out of fear that he might approve them 
if they came to him on appeal, he assured us that any local 
authority looking for high standards could rely on him- 
‘subject to the merits of the building concerned’ — for support. 
‘Has there ever,’ he asked, ‘been a more assured opportunity 
for good architecture if it can be forthcoming?’ I suppose if it 
can there hasn’t. Has there ever — if it comes to that — been a 
more assured opportunity for a politician to clean up the 
dirty mess called Britain, if he can be bothered to do so? 


QUARTERINGS 


1. ‘In the narrow sense of the word “culture” there is no 
thriving popular culture in England. If one is seriously con- 
cerned about the painting and the music and the poetry of the 
Socialist future, then it seems to me quite unrealistic to think 
that these can spring from the thin soil of English proletarian 
life.’ 

2. ‘The pessimistic attitude adopted by certain radical 
thinkers in the mid-twentieth century towards mass culture is 
highly reminiscent of the pessimistic attitude adopted by many 
conservative thinkers in the mid-nineteenth century towards 
mass-politics. In each calculation the same factor is left out of 
account: the effect of mass-education.’ 


- From Richard Wollheim’s new Fabian Tract 
Socialism and Culture (Fabian Society, 45. 6d.) 











BOOKS | 


A short guide to recent books which the Twen- | 
tieth Century recommends, from those submitted 
to us for review in the last quarter. 


PARLIAMENT AND PUBLIC OWNERSHIP. By A. H. Hanson. 
(Cassell, for the Hansard Society. 30s.) 


How can Parliament ensure the vitality and enterprise of the | 
‘public sector’ of the economy ? What can be done to improve the 
uneasy relationship between a nationalized industry, its board, the 
Minister, and the House. Should the public corporation be 
scrapped? These questions are discussed and documented in Mr 
Hanson’s useful book, which suggests (among other things) the need 
of a fact-finding agency comparable to the French Commission de 
Vérification. 


THE CHOSEN FEW. By W. D. Furneaux. (Oxford University 
Press, for the Nuffield Foundation. 25s.) 


This ‘examination of some aspects of university selection in Britain’ 
reports some of the findings made by a research unit which has been 
working since 1949 under a grant from the Nuffield Foundation. 
Will there be enough school-leavers of the right quality to fill the 
additional places in the universities of tomorrow? Are they now 
selected efficiently, justly and without snobbery? What is the 
influence of the eleven-plus and G.C.E.? In analysing such 
questions, with a mass of statistical evidence, Mr Furneaux proposes 
reforms in current procedure and a clearing-house for all applica- 
tions. 

VICTORIAN SUBURB. A Study of the Growth of Camberwell. 
By H. J. Dyos. (Leicester University Press. 30s.) 

Between 1801 and 1901 the London suburb of Camberwell 


multiplied its population sixty-five times over. By this exact, if | 


limited, anatomy of its physical expansion — backed by especially 
detailed information about the development of transport and the 
role of the speculative builder — Professor Dyos exposes some of the 
processes by which the great wen swallowed up the surrounding 
villages and advanced towards the sea. A valuable minor con- 
tribution to social history. 


——— 
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sECTS AND sociETyY. The Sociology of three religious groups in 
Britain. By Bryan R. Wilson. (Heinemann. 35s.) 


‘Sociology expects to explain developments of religious expression 
in terms of identifiable social and economic causes,’ explains the 
author of this absorbing, outstanding study in his introduction; and 
he proceeds to analyse the recruitment, ideology and organization 
of three sects — the Elim Foursquare Gospel Church, the Christian 
Scientists and the Christadelphians — in detail which lights up the 
social and psychological context of belief in the opportunity state. 


RADICALISM AND THE REVOLT AGAINST REASON. By Irving 
Louis Horowitz. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. 30s.) 


In spite of the difficulties of the author’s prose, this study of ‘the 
social theories of George Sorel’ — that influential analyst of the 
realities of power — is a valuable addition to the annals of political 
sociology; and it presents one of Sorel’s essays - “The Decom- 
position of Marxism’-—to the English reader for the first time. 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ITALY, FROM THE FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE TO THE BEGINNING OF THE SIXTEENTH 
cENTURY. By Gino Luzzatto. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. 25s.) 


As an exposition of the economic background of the glories of 
Italian culture in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, this 
compact and succinct survey is warmly recommended .to the 
general reader, as well as to the student (who will appreciate the 
terse but helpful bibliographical notes). 


DARWINISM AND THE STUDY OF sOCcIETY. Edited by Michael 
Banton. (Tavistock Publications. 215.) 


With the object of bringing biologists and sociologists into closer 
mutual contact, a well-meaning conference was held in Edinburgh 
two years ago; and although in spite of it the two specialists are still, 
it seems, just as far apart, the conference did stimulate this sym- 
posium. It contains essays from both sides of the fence by such 
authorities as Lancelot Hogben, Morris Ginsberg, C. H. Waddington 
and S. A. Barnett, and is introduced by Dr Bronowski. 


THE PROBLEM OF VALUE. By A. C. Graham. (Hutchinson 
University Library. 12s. 6d.) 


Writing as a linguistic philosopher (and a lecturer in Chinese) Mr 
Graham dissects words commonly used to make value-judgements 
in morals, aesthetics, and religion with thoughtful clarity and 
provocative wit. The ‘problem’ remains unsolved, but the author 
puts in some useful target practice on behalf of science, and fact, and 
‘the right kind of criticism’. 
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LIMURIA. The Lesser Dependencies of Mauritius. By Sir Robert 
Scott. (Oxford University Press. 355.) 


The Lesser Dependencies of Mauritius are small groups of islands, 
scattered about the Indian Ocean, and- until now — scantily 
chronicled in English. In this very detailed, full-scale book, a former 
Governor of the area supplies a useful record of its past and a 
first-hand picture of its present. Agalega, St Brandon and the 
Chagos Archipelago are part of a curious chapter in the history of 
changing Anglo-French relations in imperial expansion. 


LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS OF NAPOLEON. Selected and trans- 
lated by John Eldred Howard. (Cresset Press. 555.) 


As Mr Howard reminds us in his general introduction to this first 
volume of a new series — “The Rise to Power’ — Napoleon was revered 
as an author by eminent witnesses. ‘For Thiers he was the greatest 
writer of his time, for Sainte-Beuve the greatest of the century.’ Only 
a small number of the 45,000 documents extant have been published 
in English (half of them fill 32 volumes in French), but now Mr 
Howard sets out to fill the gap by his selection. Most of the letters 
and documents here belong to the Italian campaigns of 1796/7, the 
Egyptian period, and the crucial time from Brumaire to Marengo. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF LORD RAGLAN. By Christopher Hibbert. 
(Longmans, 30s.) 

This lucid, well-documented military close-up is sub-titled ‘A 
Tragedy of the Crimean War’, in which Lord Raglan - its central 
figure — was the British Commander-in-Chief. He was one of the 
21,000-odd British soldiers who died there, after coming under heavy 
fire at home for the appalling mismanagement of the campaign — for 
which, Mr Hibbert endeavours to show, he was not to blame. 
Readers may be unconvinced by the apologia, or by the need to write 
the first biography of Lord Raglan, but Mr Hibbert presents a 
memorable picture of a national disgrace. 


THE HOLLOW CROWN. By Harold F. Hutchison. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 30s.) 

In an attempt to explode the Lancastrian propaganda which -— with 
Shakespeare’s assistance — has distorted the everyday picture of 
Richard of Bordeaux, Mr Hutchison ably marshals the personal facts 
about this libelled king. This clear and plausible biography is re- 
commended to admirers of Richard II who also have a leaning to- 
wards historical fact. Gossip note: ‘Richard was the first King of 
England to sign his own letters. He was probably the inventor of the 
handkerchief; and the first English cookery book was specially com- 
piled for him.’ 
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GEORGE ORWELL. By Richard Rees. (Secker and Warburg. 18s.) 


Newcomers to what has become ‘the Orwell cult’, and especially non- 
English readers who may welcome explanations of what other writers 
take for granted as common knowledge, are strongly urged to ac- 
quire this acute, generous yet never gushing study of a great 
twentieth-century heretic by a friend of twenty years’ standing. Sir 
Richard Rees says more in this short book, without fuss and phrase- 
making, than nearly all Orwell’s other interpreters put together, al- 
though he stresses that it is meant only as an introduction to ‘the 
books rather than the man, in so far as the two can be separated.’ 


AN ONLY CHILD. By Frank O’Connor. (Macmillan. 215.) 


Growing up in Ireland in the first twenty years of the century was a 
process that has already inspired a small shelf of distinctive self- 
portraits. To them is now added this fine autobiography by Michael 
O’Donovan — Frank O’Connor’s real name — which tells the moving 
story of a poor boy from Cork discovering literature, politics and 
himself. The book ends in 1923, with his release from prison, after 
fighting with Erskine Childers and others against the Free State. 


LETTERS OF SIGMUND FREUD, 1873-1939. Edited by Ernst L. 
Freud. (Hogarth Press. 50s.) 


Over 300 of Freud’s ‘more personal’ letters are collected here by his 
son. Nearly a third of them are to his wife before marriage, amiable 
and often revealing, and other correspondents include Arnold and 
Stefan Zweig, Schnitzler (‘you know by intuition —- or rather from 
detailed self-observation — everything that I have discovered by 
laborious work on other people’) and Romain Rolland (‘I myself 
have always advocated love for mankind . . . for sober, economic rea- 
sons’). 


A SEVERED HEAD. By Iris Murdoch. (Chatto and Windus. 18s.) 


When his wife leaves him for a psycho-analyst (his best friend) the 
narrator of Miss Murdoch’s extraordinary new novel —a London 
wine-merchant — is plunged into a world of dizzily changing revela- 
tions, symbols and sexual shocks. Not all Miss Murdoch’s fans would 
agree with the blurb’s description of her as ‘a profound comic writer’, 
but there is a good deal of sombre fun and stylistic wit in this care- 
fully patterned fantasy of erotic and ethical allsorts. 


YOUNG MAN IN CHAINS. By Francois Mauriac. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 155.) 

To complete their collected edition of a great French novelist’s work, 
Messrs Eyre and Spottiswoode now republish his first novel — issued 
in 1913 and now translated into English for the first time by the late 
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Gerard Hopkins. This crypto-autobiographical portrait of a young 
student in Paris, agonizingly dissecting his doubts and fears about 
God, sex and family, is indispensable to admirers of Mauriac’s 
achievement. 


SINCE DEBUssyY. By André Hodeir. (Secker and Warburg. 30s.) 


Although this ‘study of modern classical music as it has developed 
in this century’ is inclined to be somewhat breathlessly partisan, 
with its sneers about the ‘forlorn little worlds of Britten, Menotti 
and their kind’ and its battle-cries against neo-classicism, M. 
Hodeir provides a good deal of valuable information and stimulating 
criticism in his parade of the century’s eight ‘great’ composers. Five 
are twelve-tone artists, and they include, according to the author, 
Pierre Boulez and Jean Barraqué. 


ON ART AND ARTISTS. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and Windus. 
305.) 

‘Ultimately, nothing is irrelevant to anything else,’ said Mr Huxley 
in 1956 (in relating the Chinese alphabet to ‘what Eckhart calls the 
experience of “isness”’); but, a little later, he deplored that 
‘width, unfortunately, is all too often the enemy of depth’. Both 
remarks are relevant to this selection of essays, ranging over nearly 
forty years of this brilliant and influential writer’s career. Richly 
digressive, astonishingly knowledgeable, agreeably non-specialized, 
Mr Huxley meanders from art to art without profundity but with 
stimulating skill and sensibility. 


A BOOK OF SCIENCE VERSE. Selected by W. Eastwood. (Mac- 
millan. 215.) 


Compiled by the Vice-Principal of Reading Technical College, this 
anthology of verse (supplemented by very small samples of critical 
prose) takes an endearingly wide view of its unusual field — ‘the 
poetic relations of science and technology’ —by including, for 
example, Shelley’s “The Cloud’, Hood’s ‘Craniology’, and Spender’s 
‘The Funeral’. 


KINGS, LORDS, AND comMoNs. An Anthology from the Irish 
translated by Frank O’Connor. (Macmillan. 215.) 


‘Irish literature in the Irish language may be said to have died’ in 
1805 with Bryan Merryman, author of ‘The Midnight Court’ (now 
doubly banned in Eire). So says that poem’s translator in his fine 
selection from the Irish treasury between 600 and 1,800, gathered 
from four previously-published smaller books (W. B. Yeats helped 
him in two of them). 
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THE GUINNESS BOOK OF POETRY, 1959/60. (Putnam. 10s. 6d.) 


The fourth instalment in Guinness’s five-year-plan for publishing 
poetry eclectically presents over seventy authors, with one poem 
apiece, including such diverse figures as Amis, Auden, Ginsberg, 
Logue, I. A. Richards and Stevie Smith. They were selected from 
some 3,000 poems considered for the Guinness Poetry Awards by 
Patrick Kavanagh, John Press and Stephen Spender. 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY, 14. Edited by Allardyce Nicoll. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 27s. 6d.) 

About half this year’s volume, in a series that has become institu- 
tional, is devoted to Shakespeare and his contemporaries: a compre- 
hensive inventory of studies in this field during the past sixty years, 
articles on Shakespeare’s literary relationship with Lyly, Mundy, 
Marlowe, and Webster, and essays on Fulke Greville and Thomas 
Heywood. Elsewhere Shakespeare Survey offers a fascinating glimpse of 
Stratford in 1844, from the MSS diary of a visiting parson. 


BEHIND THE GREEN CURTAINS, FIGURO IN THE NIGHT, THE 
MOON SHINES ON KYLENAMOE. By Sean O’Casey. (Macmillan. 
Hardcover, 18s.; paperback, 12s. 6d.) 


With untiring garrulity the 81-year-old Dubliner in exile attacks the 
old targets of chastity and Catholicism in his homeland in these.latest 
(as yet unstaged) examples of his work. The first play, a three- 
acter, shows his familiar addiction to self-caricaturing sentimental 
rhetoric — a kind of Irish logorrhea — but for all that the book stirs 
with the spirit of true comedy. 


CHARLES MACKLIN. By William W. Appleton. (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press and Oxford University Press, 30s.) 


Although this neglected actor is now generally remembered, if at all, 
mainly as a successful Shylock and a ‘character’ once tried for mur- 
der, Macklin’s place in English theatrical history - as Mr Appleton 
demonstrates in this carefully documented biography — depends 
upon a variety of roles: as an innovator in acting style and the 
teaching of acting; as a playwright who fought for the author’s 
rights; as an artist who helped to advance the actor’s status and the 
concept of unified production. 


PILLARS OF SOCIETY, A DOLL’S HOUSE, GHOSTS. Translated 
by James Walter McFarlane. (Oxford University Press. Paperback, 
6s. each.) 


These three Ibsen plays, in a new translation by McFarlane, are 
collected together in Volume V of his edition — which is, mysterious- 
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ly, only the second to be published — with introduction, biblio- 
graphy and detailed notes. The text alone is available in paperbacks, 


THE UNTUNING OF THE SKY. By John Hollander. (Princeton 
University Press and Oxford University Press, 68s.) 


Until its status was transformed by the historical process of what 
Max Weber called Entzauberung (or de-mythologizing), music was 
accorded special reverence in the West as, for instance, a cure for 
madness, a help in making your own gold, an ingredient of good 
architecture, and, of course, a clue to universal cosmology. In this 
detailed, somewhat mazily written but immensely thorough study 
of ‘Ideas of Music in English Poetry, 1500-1700’, Mr Hollander 
charts the changing ways in which poets used music as a source of 
subjects and images. 


GEORGE GISSING and H. G. WELLS. Their Friendship and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by Royal A. Gettmann. (Hart-Davis. 25s.) 


No great revelations about either Wells or Gissing are provided in 
these 104 letters, annotated and perceptively introduced by the 
editor, exchanged between 1896 and 1903; but, taken in con- 
junction with the Wellsian reviews of Gissing in the book’s appendix, 
they make up a book which should be read by admirers of both the 
‘success’ and the ‘failure’ whose tracks briefly intersected sixty 
years ago, and by students of that lost literary world. 


CRIME SHEET 


DO YOU KNOW THIS VOICE? By Evelyn Berckman. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 155.) 

Taut thriller about a kidnapping in a New York suburb, a very old 

(78), still-foreign lady who saw the kidnapper, and a believable set 

of characters, including the old lady’s family, some sympathetic 

policemen, and a pair of attractive young lovers. 


THE FAR SANDS. By Andrew Garve. (Collins. 1os. 6d.) 


Man marries one of two identical twins and is shocked when the 
other is accused of murdering her husband. Original idea, but 
could have been worked out a bit better. 


ZERO ALWAYS WINS. By Peter Gascoigne. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 


Nice young Englishman finding himself temporarily without cash 
on the Continent unwisely agrees to take an apparently innocuous 
package to Italy and thereby meets a girl and more serious trouble 
than he had bargained for. Fast-moving, readable. 
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Investments 


must be safe, profitable and 
readily realisable. Davies Invest- 
ments Ltd. can satisfy each one 
of these requirements. Safety is 
assured by skilled administra- 
tion and ample reserves. Losses 
through defaults of borrowers 
have never exceeded }% of our 
total lending figure in any one 
year. For the eighth year in 
succession a basic interest rate 
of 74% per annum has been 
paid. 10% is withdrawable on 
demand and the maximum 
notice for the largest sum is six 
months. No fee or brokerage is 
chargeable. 


An account can be opened for 
any sum, with a minimum of 
£20, but on units of £500 there 
is a special bonus of 4% per 
annum added annually. We 
have set out the main details of 
the facilities which are now so 
widely appreciated. If you would 
like further details and audited 
Balance Sheet, please write to 
Investment Department TH., 
Davies Investments Limited, 
Private Bankers, Danes Inn 
House, 265 Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 
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Civil Affairs 
and Military 
Government in 
N.W. Europe, 
1944-1946 


By F. S. V. Donnison 


One of the major problems follow- 
ing in the wake of military con- 
quest is the establishment of civil 
administration. Two aspects of 
this problem confronted the Allies 
after the Anglo-American invas- 
ion of Europe during the closing 
stages of the War; and this book 
describes the revival of civil ad- 
ministration in the liberated coun- 
tries and the setting up of military 
government in the enemy. coun- 
tries of Germany and Austria. 
42s. (post 1s. 9d.) 


The Acholi of 
Uganda 


by F. K. Girine 


A detailed study of the social and 
political institutions of this 
pastoral people from 1860 to 1899 
and of the changes which took 
place in Acholi society during the 
subsequent period of British rule. 
Fully illustrated with 16 pages of 
photographs and numerous text 
diagrams. (Colonial Research 
Studies No. 30.) 35s. (post 10d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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OPERATION TERROR. By The Gordons. (Macdonald. 12s. 6d.) 

Gangster tries to force young and charming American (female) 
bank clerk to steal $100,000 from her employers, by threats of 
violence to herself and her young sister. The F.B.I., aided by the 


girl herself, copes efficiently. Very lively, though marred by an 
unconvincing device at the close. 


KILLING AT THE BIG TREE. By David McCarthy. (Heinemann. 
135. 6d.) 

Highly intelligent crime novel about a white woman murdered in 

a small American southern town, the astute and effective local 

sheriff, the local Negroes and assorted whites, good and bad. 

Excellent picture of life in the Deep South. 


DEATH IN COVERT. By Colin Willock. (Heinemann. 15s.) 

A most diverting mystery about an intelligent publisher (with an 
attractive French wife) who joins a well-heeled shooting syndicate 
on the edge of London’s green belt and is drawn into some sus- 
picious goings-on, including murder. Advertising, public relations, 
and high-life-expense-account background. Literate and amusing. 
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To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C 2. 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each quarter for 
the next year, for which I enclose cheque or postal order for 
twenty-two shillings, which includes the cost of postage. 
U.S.A. and Canada, $5. 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and postal orders should be made payable to “The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co’. 
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